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recovery test... . business 
looks up . . . extra session pros- 


pects..++ what Congress didn’t do. 


HEAD is a test of the theory that indus- 
‘* trial recovery awaits no more than a 
check to the President. 

Congress now definitely has imposed that 
check; ending another phase of the New Deal. 
Result is that business can adjust itself to 
existing laws and go ahead with assurance 
against important change in the next 18 


months. 

The outlook: 

A check to the Executive is coming when 
business is on the upgrade. Also: This 
check is given at a time when earlier Con- 
gress appropriations assure a heavy outflow 
of funds to give a strong under-pinning to 
business until February of next year. 

Prospect thus is for definite improvement 
over the next six months, 

Later will come a test of whether or not 
Federal spending is a necessity to private 
industry or whether private investment can 
enter to take over the recovery load. 

Best appraisal, by disinterested govern- 
ment experts, is that insistence by Congress 
on economy next year will bring some mar- 
ked deflation in business. 

*x* * * 


To be noted: 

Far more than an even chance exists that 
Mr. Roosevelt will call Congress back in 
extra session in the fall. 

The purpose: To reconsider lending, hous- 
ing, neutrality, and other legislation now 
blocked. 


Revealed by the House of Representatives 
isa definite bent for economy; definite anti- 
labor attitude. 

Result of House action and attitude is as 
tollows: 

Balked a lending program: A White House 
effort to force a broad reduction in interest 
fates as an alternative to wage cuts and price 
cuts met a House refusal even to consider. 
Meaning is that Congress at this time is un- 
willing to move further in the direction of 
socialized credit. 

Balked an expansion of low cost housing: 

Refusal by the House to consider more lend- 
ing power to the USHA is a reaction against 
size of rent subsidies; may force a turn to 
more modest housing plans; to a more eco- 
homical system. 
.Balked at new farm subsidies: The Senate 
and House both, early in the session, voted 
record subsidies to farmers. Senators voted 
to add further to those subsidies; the House 
refused. Outlook now is for hard sledding 
for farm appropriations in 1940 unless a 
deal can be made with labor. 

Turned on Labor: The House ordered a 
new investigation of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board; demanded but did not get a 
‘ance to amend the Wage and Hour law, 
showed hostility to many labor requests. Re- 
‘ult: Probability that the Senate or the White 
House, with its veto power, may be called 
= in 1140 to block moves to modify labor 
“ws rather drastically, 


Obvious is the fact that a reform era is 
ended, 


* * * 


To be watched as probable trouble spots 
the near future are these: 

l. The foreign situation, Still expected 
by the highest officials is some new move in 
"rope in the early fall, Present is viewed 
s the quiet before a storm. War—best in- 
“med officials say—is not likely. 

Sie The farm price situation. Farm com- 
Nodity prices are continuing to fall, threaten- 


he farm income and raising future problems 
Congress, 


* 


Dad is expected to settle over Washing- 
..porarily with Congress gone. 
‘See will move in gradually as the 
ap _ Subject of interest as the reform 
ades momentarily into the back- 
Bound, 
sa President and Congress will leave 
“ oo rest and to get ready for the 
ks ‘ring of the national legislature. 
in the “ae can be assured of few surprises 
Stain onths just ahead unless those sur- 
me from abroad, 


he 
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Merchant’ In The Orient: 


Réasons Back of Huge Trade With Japan 


MERICA’S oil fields, steel furnaces, copper * 


veins and junkyards are almost as impor- 
tant to Japan these days as the recruit who 
fights for his Emperor on the battlefields of 
China. 

Though this country is one of the most out- 
spoken critics of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis, 
its help to Japan has bulked far larger than 
aid supplied by Germany or Italy. 

In fact, the democratic group of nations with 
largest interests in the Far East—the United 
States, British Empire, France and the Nether- 
lands—supply Japan with more than 85 per 
cent of the war essentials she must have to 
continue her expansion program in China. 


SOURCE OF JAPAN’S ARMS 


A recent unofficial study, but based largely 
on official figures supplied by the United States 
Government, reveals the following facts, made 
visual in the pictogram at the top.of the page: 

Of all the war materials Japan imported 
from the outside world last year (306 million 
dollars) 56 per cent came from the United 
States, 20.69 per cent from the British Empire, 
8.62 per cent from the Dutch East Indies, 0.23 
per cent from France and 14.46 per cent from 
other countries. 

Fully three-fourths of what Japan imports 
for war purposes is supplied by the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies, the United States and the British 
Empire. 

Alongside these little-mentioned facts are 
the following developments which recently 
made headlined news: 

The United States has just censured Japan 
by denouncing a 28-year-old trade treaty and 
looks askanee at Japanese penetration toward 
the Philippine Islands. Great Britain rules the 
empire whose citizens have recently been strip- 
ped and threatened by Japanese soldiers in 
China. The Netherlands is landlord of the 
Dutch East Indies, rich source of oil which Japan 
covets. France has a stake in French Indo- 
China and in French concessions in China 
proper, all of which lie in the path of Japanese 
conquest. 

What of the totalitarians? Germany sold 
Japan 7.68 per cent of her war materials last 
year; Italy sold 0.46 per cent. | 

The enigmatic Soviets, against whom the 
Comintern Axis is supposedly aimed, sold no 
war materials to Japan last year, none the 


year before. 


There is more to the story of Japan’s de- 
pendence on the United States than the mere 
figure: 56 per cent. In half a dozen leading 
war materials Japan relies on this country for 
a much higher percentage of her imported 
supplies, 


For instance, the United States is virtually 
the sole commercial source of scrap iron in 
the world today, furnishing Japan 90 per cent 
of her imported scrap iron and steel last year. 

Almost all Japan’s aviation gasoline comes 
from this country, and Japan depends on 
American factories for heavy machinery, tools 
and dies which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


ESSENTIAL WAR SUPPLIES 


The following table—a measure of economic 
power—shows what percentage of Japan’s im- 
ports of six essential war supplies came from 
the United States last year: 

Percent 

Metal-working machinery.......... 67.09 

Aircraft and parts ..... 

Automobiles and parts .........+,.. 64.67 

All iron materials ........ x: 

Trade in these six key items was worth 
$164,904,000 to Americans last year, a sum 
which Japan was more than able to cover by 
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selling 170 million dollars in gold and silver 
to the United States Treasury. 


It is no secret that this war trade with Japan 
is becoming a more and more important part 
of total United States trade with Japan. Of 
every $100 the United States received from 
sales to Japan last year, $67.42 was in payment 
for war materials. In 1937 only $58.55 out of 
every $100 went for American-made war ma- 
terials. 

While the United States, as shipper of war 
goods to Japan, specializes in the basic staples, 
Great Britain sells mainly non-ferrous metals, 
rubber, leather, ores, asbestos and mica. 


British Empire industrialists have a mo- 
nopoly on the asbestos and mica trade with 
Japan and a near monopoly of tin and nickel. 
Important also is the trade in rubber, zinc, 
iron ore and manganese ore. 


THE CASE FOR AN EMBARGO 


It is from these figures, eloquent of contra- 
diction between trade and politics, that a case 
is being de for applying an embargo of 
war materials against Japan. 
flow of war essentials to 
tes declare, would do 
Japanese war machine. 
A likely effect, not lacking in importance to 
the older trading nations, uld be paralysis 
of Japan’s industries. Industriatizati 
Japan has made great strides since the start 
of the newest China campaign and, given a 
few years of peace, Japan might become self- 
sufficient in the manufacture of heavy indus- 
trial goods. Already Japan is approaching 
self-sufficiency in the lighter manufactures. 
Were Japan deprived of the raw materials and 
machinery that come mainly from the demo- 
cratic nations, her army and navy might be 
immobilized and her growing industries might 
wither away. 

So far-sighted advocates of an embargo see 
more to be gained than the mere saving of 
independent China from an ambitious Nip- 
ponese war clique. An embargo—great gamble 
though it would be—might eliminate Japan as 
a dangerous trade rival. Until just two years 
ago expanding Japanese trade was a source of 
great concern to American, British and Dutch 
merchants. | 


Of course, as in all such gambles, there is 
something to be lost, too: American trade with 
Japan, of chief interest to Southern. cotton 
farmers, was worth 239 million dollars last 
year; Britain’s total sales to Japan were 85 
million dollars. 

Would the sport be worth the candle? 

That is what British and American states- 


- men will try to decide in the months ahead. 
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The March the News 


Congress rebels and starts to 
economize . . . Hats in the ring 
for President . . . Labor Troubles 


ar a record spending spree, the 76th 

Congress, in the closing days of its ses- 
sion displayed a dash of economy and a new 
spirit of independence. 

Out the legislative window went the Presi- 
dent’s three billion dollar lending bill; and 
out went another 800 millions for low-cost 
housing. Caught by the heels on the window 
ledge was a $119,000,000 deficiency appropria- 
tion for the Commodity Cedit Corporation, 
pivot of the farm-aid program. 

Spearhead of the economy drive was the 
House, which killed the lending bill after the 
Senate had trimmed it into a farm relief 
measure, and which pared deficiency appro- 
priations from.215 millions to 54 millions. 

Senators assented to death of the lending 
bill, but restored funds for crop loans in re- 
turning deficiency sums. 

From the White House the President 
watched serenely as the Congress revolted 
from his leadership, told leader: that Con- 
gress must assume responsibility for the ef- 
fects of its revolt. 


TWO CANDIDATES FOR 1940 

Toward the White House glanced Sena- 
'tor Robert A. Taft of Ohio, who advised his 
constituents that he would like to live there. 
Son of a former President and Supreme Court 
Chief Justice, the Ohio Republican observed 
that no sensible man should be eager to as- 
sume the: presidency in these trying times, 
promised that if he did get the job, he would: 

Try to balance a budget around seven bil- 
lions; get a new and more workable farm 
program; return relief to the States; revise 
the Social Security program; change the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

From Baltimore came word that Senator 
Millard Tydings will seek the Democratic 
nomination for President. The Marylander 
has led anti-New Deal Democrats. 

Chance for a foothold in the automobile 
industry was given AFL when the Board 
ruled that individual plants were proper 
bargaining units in Chrysler Corporation, 
Briggs Manufacturing and Motor Products 
companies. In these instances CIO wanted 
industry-wide units. 

But in an American Can Co. case the Board 
ruled that AFL crafts could not split from 
the CIO union in a Brooklyn plant and estab- 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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News 
within the 


News 


PECIAL SESSION” —Those two 
words probably will do more to 
make vacationing Congressmen uneasy 
than any amount of snarled fishing lines, 
thirsty mosquitoes or itching sunburn. 
But regardless of whether Mr. Roosevelt 
decides to call the 76th Congress back 
in special session this fall for any one of 
a number of reasons of “unfinished busi- 
ness,” the closing days of the expiring 
session were hectic ones. The United 
States News in this issue presents on 
various pages the complete story of the 


legislative record since last January. 
* * 


For the convenience of. readers whose 
memory may be a little hazy as to the 
early-session accomplishments, our leg- 
islative staff has prepared on Page 3 a 
“box score” of Congress, also some in- 
teresting highlights and lowlights, and 
on page 10 a roundup of the important 
bills which passed or failed in the rush 
for adjournment. 


One of the highlights undoubtedly 
was the Hatch Act, now more or less 
familiarly known in the best political 
circles as the “Hatch-et” Act. And on 
Pages 6 and 7 is packed plenty of infor- 
mation about this controversial law. 
There will be found an authoritative ex- 
planation of the new law, and the text 
ef the President’s message to Congress 
which aecompanied his approval of the 
measure. Also, so that there can be no 
question or misunderstanding of its 
terms, we print the text of the Act it- 
self. Lastly a large number of opinions 
of eminent leaders of all shades of po- 
litical color as to what they believe the 
effect of the new law will be. 


And, for those readers who are par- 

ticularly interested in what this Con- 
gress did (or didn’t do) for labor, our 
experts on labor relations present on 
Page 9 a succinct roundup of the ses- 
sion, What happened to those bitterly 
fought wage and hour amendments and 
to efforts to change the Labor Relations 
Aet is told there. 


* * * 


Thirty million workers and many mil- 
lions of employers undoubtedly breathed 
easier when Congress finally broke the 
deadlock on amendments liberalizing 
the Social Security Act. It was a give- 
and-take proposition on the parts of the 
Senate and House during the closing 
hours. But when the smoke cleared 
away, our social security staff pre- 
pared for presentation on Page 13 an 
authoritative explanation of just what 
the changes in the law will do for (1) 
the employer; (2) the worker; (3) 
workers’ dependents, and (4) the indi- 
gent needy aged. 


* * 


Just what will be the effect of the 


defeat of the Administration’s spend- 
ing-lending and housing plan? President 
Roosevelt has been quoted as believing 
that business will feel its effects ad- 
versely within 60 or 90 days. Anti-Ad- 
ministration leaders stamp the defeat 
as an impogtant economy move. 

Our business economists analyzed the 
bills along with the claims of both sides 
and reluctantly came to the conclusion, 
in an exclusive article on Page 12, that 
you can’t believe all you hear, and that 
appraisals of both sides seem to be ex- 
aggerations. They back up with cold fig- 
ures their reasons for believing that de- 
feat of these two measures will have 
slight effect on Government spending 
before the end of the year. 


* * 


The most popular piece of modern 
music in Japan today is a current Amer- 
ican swing number. The most crowded 
resort in Tokyo is modeled on an Amer- 
ican night club. American movie stars 
are almost as popular with the Japan- 
ese as with natives of Los Angeles. 

But the side of Japanese life in which 
the United States plays the most vital 
role is in Japan’s expansion program in 
China. Without American materials 
Japan would find it difficult to create 
a “new order” in Asia. America’s im- 
portance to Japanese military activities 
is presented in our Page One article 
and Pictogram this week. 

The statistics given in this article are 
providing food for some serious thought 
in Washington. 


E. WorTH HIGGIns, 


Managing Editor. 


Special Session Tip ; ; 


Administration Caught Napping 


Word seeps from the White 
House that Mr. Roosevelt is in- 
clined now to call Congress back 
to Washington in the fall td try 
its hand again at a vote on Ipnd- 
ing, on neutrality and on hous- 
ing. The President’s view is 
that many members are going to 


4 


in the papers. Implications are 
being read into that situation. 


++ + 


Sudden creation of a working co- 
alition of Republicans and con- 
servative Democrats—a possibil- 
ity ever since the 1938 election— 
caught the White House by sur- 


. Photogenic Polities 


+ 


hear from the folks back home, 


oil companies’ own presentation 


of facts on agenda. Complete 
schedule expected to keep com- 
mittee busy until Christmas. 


Much more severe than any anti- 
alien bills proposed this year are 
the anti-alien measures that Con- 


War Materials Boom 


to lend General France some 15 
million dollars for reconstruc- 
tion purposes. 


There was a good deal of an 
inner controversy before the 


FHA and HOLC announced re- 
duction in interest rates on home 


—Harris & Ewing 


LIKE FATHER LIKE SON? 


Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, who tossed his hat 


into the ring for the 1940 Republican pres). 


x 


+ + + 


Some high officials’. connected 
with the country’s farm control 
plan are saying privately that the 
vast program of price fixing loans 
on cotton, corn and wheat is go- 
ing to cost the country much 
more money than the old Farm 
Board experiment ever cost. Tax- 
payers already face heavy losses, 


Authentic inside reports have it 
that the President’s own advisers 
do not agree with him that Con- 
gres action defeating the lending 
plan will have an adverse busi- 
ness effect in the next 60 to 90 
days. The Roosevelt comment 
was made for the record. Actu- 
ally, government spending of 
borrowed money holds high until 
after next January. 


Political scouts for rival candi- 
dates are noticing that the Presi- 
dent is giving Paul McNutt, new 
security administrator, many op- 
portunities to get into the public 


prise when it was realized. All 
calculations had been laid on the 
basis of a working agreement be- 
tween farm and labor blocs trad- 


++ + 


gress is expected to enact at its 
next session. 


mortgages. While the FHA ac- 
tion is expected to be a direct 
spur to housing activity the 
HOLC move is expected mainly 


dential nomination, shown looking at a picture of 
his father William Howard Taft, who some 30 
years ago also sought the nomination—got jt— 
and then was elected 27th President of the 


ing on subsidies. 


Definitely drawn are SEC plans 
to force a divorce between se- 
curity brokers and their banking 
activities. Recently forecast by 
SEC Chairman Jerome Frank, 
this new investor-protection plan 
will be launched in a few months. 

++ + 
Definitely expected for the next 
six months is a rush of Japanese 
orders of war equipment. Nippon 
will try to buy as much American 
war material as possible before 
January 26, date when an em- 
bargo could be legally applied 
by this country. 

++ + 


Inside word has the TNEC set- 


ting up shop again either August . 


21 or 28. Story is that at least 
two Congressmen are willing to 
brave Capital heat to preside. Big 
hearing, however, is scheduled 
for October 1, when TNEC has 


Meaning of the last session of 
Congress, say persons close to 
the White House, is that Presi- 
ident Roosevelt will campaign 
before the 1940 convention for 
“truly liberal” candidates who 
are not “Tweedledum” Demo- 
crats. 


+ + + 


Some of the more pessimistic 
foreign affairs experts are offer- 
ing the opinion for private con- 
sumption that abrogation of our 
trade treaty with Japan and other 
“firm” measures to deal with 
Japanese aggression are bound 
sooner or later to Jead to war. It 
is believed, that whatever hap- 
pens, our relations with Japan 
will get worse. 


Now that Spain has frankly de- 
creed a Fascist form of govern- 
ment, New Dealers are more de- 
termined than ever to squash a 
reported State Department plan 


to be helpful in the general 
policy of bringing pressure to 
bear on private financiers to 
lower interest charges and there- 
by stimulate investment. 


Not all has been going as 
smoothly in the anti-trust cam- 
paign as outward appearances 
might indicate. Differences, 
however, are reported to have 
been reconciled and Thurman 
W. Arnold is preparing for a 
long-enough term at his job to 
give the United States a real 
sample of trust-busting carried 
out on a thorough, efficient basis. 


The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is preparing for strict 
enforcement of the terms of ‘the 
new law under which it is oper- 
ating, enabling it to outlaw 
“deceptive packages”, that is, 
containers which are only partly 
filled or deceptive in appearance. 


country. 


+ 


“CREDIT CROP" 
FOR FARMERS 


More Government support. An 
effort to head off commodity price 
declines. What it costs. 


OST disturbing factor in business is the pe: 


sistent decline in level of farm commodiiv 


prices. 


_Those prices have fallen one third in the last 


two years and would have fallen much farth 


er 


except for supports placed by the Government 


under the market for corn and wheat and coti: 
To provide those supports the Government ha: 


its name on the dotted line as guarantee 
more than $900 million in loans. 


for 


These loans are 


eye through having his picture 
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“SCHOOLMASTER’ F. D. R. 


MISSING FISH 


IKE a resolute schoolmaster, behind peda- 
gogic pince-nez, Franklin Roosevelt spent 
most of the week perched at his desk correcting 
the final papers of Congress. Many of the bills 
he passed; many he flunked—after a good deal 
of red-penciling. 

All of a sudden, in a fine frenzy, awaiting the 
gong of the vacation bell under the dome of the 
Capitol, 96 Senators and 435 Representatives 
“handed in” to their Chief their term’s work, 


‘for final grading. Then the White House Ex- 


ecutive Office began to bulge and rustle with 
nearly 400 bills, “to be enacted.” 

For the Chief Executive, it was and will be, 
during the coming week, a temporary case of 
perpetual motion: pen in hand, scratch, scratch, 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt,”—pass; pen in hand, no 
scratch—veto; pen in hand, scratch, scratch, and 
so on. 


Half way through the 
week, the President cried, 
Plan to Speed “Help!” It was evident 
Final Bills that with 350 bills to be 

signed within ten days 
after they had been submitted, Mr. Roosevelt 
would have about five minutes in which to study 
each law—whether the bill pertained to grant- 
ing relief to Bessie Bear Robe, Indian Squaw, 
or to appropriating $3,000,007 more for naval 
preparations, 


Accordingly, the President adopted what was 
described at the White House as an “unusual 
procedure.” To prevent a legislative logjam at 
the Executive Office, Mr. Roosevelt sent in- 
structions to departmental liaison officers to for- 
ward to the White House reports on the various 
bills even before final passage by Congress, even 
before they reached his desk in engrossed form. 


Ordinarily, it takes a bill from one to two 
days to travel the mile from the Capitol to the 
White House, from seven to eight days to make 
the rounds from one executive jungle to an- 
other from one to two days to worm its way up 


12 inches to the top of the President's work 
basket. 


Streamlined 


In spite of the new streamlined system of de 
partmental recommendation, the Executive Of- 
fice had a slight case of St. Vitus’ dance. The 
two telephone operators on the third floor man- 
ipulated the switchboard as if they were playing 


SPENDING SEMINAR 


THE 


“ANNIVERSARY” WITHOUT MESSAGE 


—Harris & Ewing 
UNDER TWO FLAGS 

A set of handmade flags is accepted by the Presi- 
dent from Philippine residents as a token of 
goodwill from the islands to the United States. 
The flags will probably be placed in the new 
Roosevelt library and archives building at Hyde 
Park. Present at the ceremony was the new High 
Commissioner to the Philippines, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, Francis Sayre(standing). 


— 


a piano; messengers swung through the doors; 
White House callers, in their haste, over-tipped 
taxi drivers at the door; the President worked 


in his shirt sleeves not monogrammed, this 


week), 

One bill, the teacher's pet, didn't reach the 
Presidential desk-top at all. On Tuesday after- 
noon, the House killed the President's two- 
billion-dollar lending program. A few hours 
later Franklin Roosevelt held one of the largest, 
longest and most dramatic of the season’s press 
conferences, 

Flourishing on his shirt-front a striped blue 
tie (whether it was the four-in-hand bought in 
Paris and flown to him via Yankee Clipper, two 
days afterward, the President didn’t say) and 
on his tanned face a quiet smile, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive leisurely and thoughtfully discussed the 
death of his latest recovery plan, President 
Roosevelt talked for half an hour, from the time 
his aide had ushered through the door almost 
200 reporters and announced “All in,” to the 
final “Thank you, Mr. President”. 


+ 


Another piece of legislation shared the Presi- 
dent’s interest, the Hatch bill to prevent perni- 
cious political activities, For days the Chief 
Executive had kept Congress and the press on 
their respective tip-toes, wondering whether he 
would give his stamp of approval. Conjecture 
reached a high point when President Roosevelt 
announced at his press conference that he had 
made up his mind, and that he had made up his 
mind not to announce it—until the next day. 
One reporter then asked if Senator Hatch would 
have any desire to keep as a souvenir the pen 
that would be used in acting on the bill, The 
President laughingly replied that that verbal 
trap wasn’t even subtle. The next day Mr. 
Roosevelt finally pricked the balloon of specu- 
lation, and there was the bill, with signature. 


No Sea Fish; While the President 
was studying the Hatch 
No Third Term | 


measure on a fishing 

° cruise at the beginning 
Talk, Either of the week, there was as 
much speculation over how many marlin he had 
hooked as over what he was thinking about 
while he caught them. As it turned out, press 


releases to the contrary notwithstanding, he 


didn’t get a bite. 


Add to the week’s third-term comment: Maury 
Maverick, Mayor of San Antonio, declared that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is the only man in the 
United States with “brains enough” to be Presi- 
dent; H. G. Wells, in a new book, predicted that 
the United States might not be able to survive 
the “disappearance” of President Roosevelt; 
Senator Taft, tossing in his own hat, stated that 
no sensible person would be eager to be Presi- 
dent in 1941. (The next day Mr. Roosevelt 
jokingly asked the press if Mr. Taft said that 
about his own candidacy). 

Last week was the 12th anniversary of one of 
the most cryptic Presidential statements ever 
made, Twelve years ago, President Coolidge, in 
accents disconsolate sent a message out of the 
Black Hills, over the Dakota Bad Lands, to 
— home in America: do not choose to 
run!" 


od od week’s end/ President Roosevelt had 
gone President Coolidge one better. Implicitly, 
his staternient fight have been: I do not choose 
to say when I shall choose to announce°whether 
I shall choose to run. 


on 11.5 million bales of cotton; on 257 million 
bushels of corn and on about 100 million bushe's 
of wheat. 

Plans now are in effect for underwriting Joans 
On a vast additional quantity of wheat and of 
corn. Loans probably will be offered for cot:on 
as well although the official hope is that cotton 
growers will not turn their cotton over to the 
Government to get a loan in return. 


It is against this backbround that the Congress 
faced the issue of continuing to use Government 
credit to bolster some commodity prices. 


At this time twice as much Government cred! 
is tied up in commodity loans as ever was tied 
up in the days of the Federal Farm Board. Tha’ 
agency operated on $500 million and ended wi'h 
a loss of about $325 million. 

The present program of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is the most unusual of government 
banking operations. 


The Gamble on 
Rising Prices 


This operation is carried on in the expecta‘ion 
of losing money—and the more effective it }5, 
the more money that may be lost. The gamb'e }s 
on a rising trend of commodity price. 7.4! 
gamble consistently has been wrong in the cise 
of cotton and recently it has been wrong in ‘4° 
case of wheat and corn. 

Method of operation is this: 

A farmer, cooperating in the AAA soll ¢0b- 
servation program, may have a large crop of 
corn. If that corn was offered on the matxc' 
today it would bring under 40 cents a bush 


The Government, however, will agree to také 
that corn as collateral on a loan at 57 cents 4 
bushel. The corn then is. stored under sea! 0 
the farmer’s property or is stored by the Gover: 
ment. If the price of corn rises above 97 cen'» 
the farmer may ask to get his corn back abc 
will pay off his loan with interest and carry!> 
charges. If the price stays below 57 cents ‘"' 
Government at the end of the loan will agree 
to take the corn and let the farmer keep )» 
money. Thus, the effect is to fix the price ‘°° 
the individual farmer and to let the taxpaye's 
bear any loss. 


The loss last year was $119 million on (°° 
Commodity Credit operation. It was around $64 
million the year previous and is to be above $1" 
million in the new year that began July l . 
Treasury estimates are right. If prices conl)" 
at their present level this loss will be much m”" 
than $100 million. 


Price Loans 
As Subsidies 


Congress is beginning to be worried about 
cost of continued price stabilizing loans that are 
appearing to be subsidies of increased size. ; 

That worry explains action of the House °° 
Representatives in registering a protest. galing 
neither the worry about the cost of loans nor | 
loans themselves solves the problem of supp, 
and demand that is afflicting agriculture 2°° 
that is giving rise to greater and greater pressil'* 
for Government intervention on a steadily ©* 
panding scale. 

Essentially crop loans bolster farm income and 
tend to hold the price of American export Pp! ods 
ucts above the world market making necessa" 
an export subsidy if that market is to be mé al 


+ha 
Lae’ 


tained. The alternative is to let farmers ake 


a cut in income or to provide them with lars 
outright cash subsidies. 
Congress likes neither horn of that dilemm» 
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7 76th Congress, to a greater + ation requested for WPA for the rest + power to devalue the dollar from the + guessing 


of the + 


* possible the amendments to the Social 
—— extent than any other since Mr. of the 1939 fiscal year the President | monetary control bill, discontinua- _ Security Act, liberalizing benefits and 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS Roosevelt has been in the White answered immediately with a re- | tion of foreign silver purchases and | postponing the scheduled increase ° 
IN House, has turned down Administra- | quest for more money. And later on | an arbitrary boost of the price of do- next January in Social Security pay- 
tion-supported legislation. Where _ he did get 100 million dollars more. mestic silver. roll taxes would be held -over. But it 
(Continued From Page 1] other Congresses have been content The list of Administration defeats, Finally, however, the matter was the Senate conferees finally with- ii 
| 1 own bargaining units, to rebuff the Administration on a | though, is lengthy. It includes the | compromised with the price for do- drew on the point for which they (ie 
lish theis Own ™ Silled aut few major measures this Congress | House continuation of the Dies Com- | mestic silver being increased from had been holding out, namely, the a 
, The CIO strike of skilled auto | has proved all down the line that it | mittee’s investigation of un-Ameri- | 64.64 cents an ounce to 71.11 cents Connally amendment to provide a a 
4 workers against General Motors has a mind of its own. can activities, Congress’ refusal to | an ounce and the President’s mone- Federal contribution of $2 for each 
; < brought near an end, after a Not all the controversigs over legis- | authorize construction of naval de- | tary powers as well as the foreign $1 contributed by States for old-age 
wa ‘ot in Cleveland. Ended lation have resulted in Administra- | fense construction at Guam and re- | Silver purchase program was put back pensions up to $15 a month. i 
3 violent r10 t. iamet Coeabd tion defeats. On some issues the | newal of activity on the Florida Ship | in the monetary control bill. Another last-minute block was : 
. by the Colora e) eli President has been victorious. Canal. And more recently the list ' Congress’ initial economy flurry caused by the Senate’s refusal at HR i 
was a strike on a federally-h- Thus, when early in the session, the | has been added to by the Senate | over relief appropriations proved to first to provide 119 million dollars, i . 
nanced irrigation and power | economy bloc whittled 150 million | Foreign Affairs Committee’s deci- | be short-lived when appropriations requested by the Administration, to i® 
roject. Guardsmen brought dollars from the 875 million appropri- | sion to postpone consideration until | for flood control and farm aid came repair the capital of the Commodity Na 3 
; ace after six men were + up for consideration. As a result Credit Corporation. iat 
ail ; this Congress will go down in his- One of the minor Administration- ae 
wounded in gun battles between Th B S f h 76 h tory with a record of total approp- supported measures which dis i" } 
AFL strikers and “back-to-work € BOX score of the t Congress riations of more than 13 billion dol- eis iii regarded in the closing rush was the i" 
advocates. ; lars, a good deal more than had been : s —Harris & Ewing | Mead bill to provide insurance for 4 
The Hatch bill, designed to | requested by the Administration and THEIR “FLYING WEDGE” WORKED small business ioans. 
-4 American politics of “per- | eT ee several hundred million dollars more These Republicans led the fight which resulted in the defeat of ioe 
rid | Continuation of monetary powers. than was appropriated by the pre- President's lendi i ill j Load of Work ‘ 
‘nfluence” by Federal ob relief b ‘ed y p the President's lending-spending bill in the House. Left to right: 
niciOus in ucnorization moadaine wor program to e carrie out with vious record-spending session of Con- R M f Mi hi Mi # M 
a $1.755.600.000 for 1940 fiscal ep. Mapes of Michigan, Minority Leader Martin of Masachusetts Unfinished te 
jobholders, was Sig y gress. and Rep. Wolcott of Michigan. 
President. Its effects were im- Liberalization of Social Security Act payments and postponement of 1 . : As a consequence of the large € 4 
mediate in New York, where two -* cent rise in payroll taxes to 1943. Labor Legislation: — | _amount of unfinished business—all Hi 
| ppropriation of approximately two billion dollars for national defense . small telephone exchanges with less 4 Roberts, of Virginia, to the Federal | legislation introduced | 
masters | g oduced at this ses- 
V/estchester oy post 1 | program. _ Accepted and Refused than 500 customers, changes in the | bench was rejected by the Senate | sion remains in effect at the begins 
resigned political posts. aid | Appropriation of $61,500,000 for purchase by TVA of private utility Still another center of trouble has | Wage and Hour Law also were post- | and the certainty that the same fate | ning of the next session—some pre- a 
nominal political leaders are ex- — properties. been labor legislation. Hundreds of | Poned until the next session, despite | would be in store for the re-nomina- | dicted that the President may call va 
: rke the fact that Administration lieu- | tion of Donald Wakefield Smith to | ¢ back f ‘2 
cted to arise throughout the pages of testimony were taken by | | ongress back for an extra session 
“ , | rT to Apress — or the Administration: both Senate and House committees | tenants led a heavy attack to obtain | the National Labor Relations Board | perhaps some time in November, i ‘ig 
and. oe roe oy : Revision of Neutrality Act to lift arms embargo. | on proposed changes in the Wagner | 2Cction. kept the President from submitting , But the prediction is being made Ek 
The ede 0 | Three billion dollar lending program. | Labor Relations Act but nc changes Troubles betweén the Administra- | the renomination. just as freely that as long as the | i ¥ 
istration and the Home Owners | Eight hundred million dollar USHA slum clearance program. _ have been approved. One result of tion and Congress eyen extended to| A feature of the session was the | present coalition of Democrats and ia 
an Corporation announced a | Amendments to Walsh-Healey Government Contracts Act or to Wage | the testimony, however, is believed to nominations to Federa! offices. enactment by Congress of the Hatch | Republicans appears to be in power i 
Lo Pp y | ppe po 
| reduction in interest rates from — oe be softening of NLRB regulations ae bill which prevents all but “policy- | there will be no extra session. But eg 
5 per cent to 44 per cent, thereby | Legislation designed to aid business: in the Walsh Op position to 
| e Walsh- aking part in politics. As a result, get a chance for  first-han 
extending to home owners | Healey government contracts Act Nominations it is that the President’s | visits: with neighbors and will come 
easy money rates received by | which would have broadened the Such a storm of protest was | political power will be restricted. back with an even clearer idea of 
| Government. a ee — oe _e al Wage and Hour regulations, applying | aroused by the President’s nomina- In addition to labor and neutrality | what the country wants in the way of Mig 
| Foreign affairs intruded into a a oe Sey ae sisi Sellen a eer _ to employers supplying the Govern- | tion of Thomas A. Amlie, Wisconsin | legislation and the lending program, | legislation to solve the riddle of un- i 
: Aennricen security markets when roads, especially the Baltimore & _— and Lehigh Valley. RE , ment on contract, were approved by Progressive, to the Interstate Com- | proposals to provide general aid for | employment, labor relations, . care ie oot 
‘ a ot 7: h Conn Increase of maximum mortgage insurance of FHA from three billion _ the Senate. But the House failed to merce Commission that Mr. Roose- the railroad industry also were held | for the needy and all the other mat- i | al 
vi the Securities & Exc ange od to four billion dollars. act on them. velt withdrew the nomination. over until the next session. _| ters which today are on the agenda. (i 
ission balked at sanctioning the Except for a special Act to exempt | Nominati | 
mis postponed_until next-se3sion; p a specia t pt | omination of . Judge Floyd H. Up until Aug. 4 it appeared quite | of Congress 
Pp f the re General railroad relief legislation. } A 
issue here. Amendment of Wagner-Labor Relations Act. 
funding operation is to continue 
n, payment on German bonds held Investigations launched by Congress: | zo 
13 WPA inquiry. a 
ar in Am to k National Labor Relations Board inquiry. f 4 
re SEC, however, wants rdlerehl | Dies Committee investigating un-American Activities continued. +} a ; 
on more about the German budget, | Banking and monetary policy inquiry authorized. iV # 
“5 the German debt and German | a 
fiscal policies than the Nazi Gov- | 
ns P G torney General cited crime and | next session of the Administration’s 
at ernment wants to tell. | ’. | request for removal of the mandatory 
| unemployment as Democracys | ee 
n A poultry conference at Cleve- | ©" d declared , #1™S embargo and the rough treat- a 
land also heard about foreign | chief ment which the President’s lending 
ne affairs from Paul V. McNutt, he would do sn it to ean up —_ program has been given. a 
Federal Security Administrator. Mentione as Clean-up the Senate the lending program, 
88 aa Rg. : , sites were New York. Chicago, which staried out as a 3,060 million a 
Indiana’s presidentia! aspirant 
nt d “per- dollar measure, was whittled down to oq 
Boston, New Orleans and “per- | 
endorsed Secretary Hull's State 1,640 million dollars. The House re- 
{it Department policies, and said he sey fused even to vote on the measure 
ed believed in American support for Justice Department scrutiny 1s | and later added another rebuff by 6 : 
ot . New Orleans, headquarters of _ turning down the request for an ad- 
other democracies. | 
‘h the remnants of the Huey Long ditional 800 million dollars of lend- 
Two other democracies—Brit- — hine | ing authority for the United States 4 
ain and France—continued ef- | | Housing Authority. 
nt forts to bring Communist Russia | In San Francisco, bor Leader The troubles of the Administration 
into the anti-Fascist front, as | Harry Bridges opened his de- | are being traced back to some de- ‘ ¥ 
Japanese envoys sent out feelers fense against deportation as a oe to the so-called purge at the iva 
‘ . election primaries of 1938, when Pres- 
to th Communist. He denied Com 9, V 
while the Balkans simmered. Munist amila ions bu attempted to defeat several notable | 
on Yugoslavia had Croat trouble: | “class struggle’ between | conservatives of their party. The 
is, Hungary and Rumania glowered | ployers and workers has already growth of a strong coalition between 
at each other and Bulgaria pro- | begun in America. | Gnd 
at, licans has been noted at this session 
tested Turkish troop movements. A study by the National As- | ig 
“ As State Department officials | sociation of Manufacturers 1n- | Pernaps top honors for an Admin- | i 
eyed foreign dev2lopments, the dicated to employers that or- | istration victory at the session, al- | Hf 
Department of Justice, through ganized labor was losing popular | though it must be conceded the | 
ne Attorney General Frank Murphy. support; that 61 per cent of the measure was passed in a form | 
| requested, was in enactment of the 
eight American cities The At- ers to join unions. reorganization law. Many Presidents 
ke have tried in the past to get au- 
a | thority for sweeping reorganization 
on | Of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ne e) _ ernment but few of them have suc- 
aa TITLE REGISTERED U. S. P..fEN1 OFFICE | As a result of the reorganization 
- powers granted him, Mr. Roosevelt 
mat America's National Newspaper has obtained Congress’ approval on | 
two major reorganization proposals 
is TITLE REG AFPLIED FOR U PATENT OFFICE A 
si _and a large section of the Federal 
for (Formerly THE UniTep States Daily) vag d int 
a Published once a week by United States News Publishing Corporation, Government is being revamped into OY J bh / /O/ 
Washington. D C what is hoped will be a more efficient 
setup. 
1e ‘HE purpose of The United States News is to present a comprehensive review 
- oo rang a of the activities of the Government of the United States in ble, either, in getting practically all | At 
Bees Executive Offices: The United States News Building, Washington, D. C. cepted. Altogether, approximately ‘YE ALL LIKE to dream about what we'd do if sible to help safeguard its investments... At the end of 1938, Metropolitan held more than 
ee Twenty-second and M Streets, N. W Telephone: Clee ee two billion dollars was voted for na- we had a million dollars. ‘lo begin with, in selecting the avenues of invest- 100,000 carefully selected, diversified investments 
——__ Subseription Rates — eee el | But suppose you really had a million dollars. | ment which lie open to it within the limits estab- .+, Feassuring evidence that the company makes 
elivered poste 2 for one year; $3 for two years; $5 for four years gram tor construc ‘les a mas: every effort to achieve maximum safety for the 
Canadian additional. foreign postage $2 per year additional! 6.000 additional airplanes as well as would you safeguard it, over the years, for bs ot for the benefit of 3 hold 
iti ves- | vourself and vour famil financial and economic information...then weighs unds 1€ invests for the beneht of its policyholders 
En he Post Office, Washington D C additional air bases and naval ves- yourself and your family to enjoy! sick. ia 
‘ntered as Second Class Matter at the etn: . sels ; it, thoroughly. The placing of every dollar is care- and their beneficiaries. a) 
39. py United States News In short, knowing that there is no such thing as 
“utire contents of this publication Copyrighted. 1939, by | ‘_* 4 fully checked by a staff of investment specialists a 
the Publishing Corporation an absolutely “riskless” investment, how would 
Administration’s Struggle each an expert in his particular field. And each COPYRIGHT METROPOLITAN LIPE INGURANGE 
are BOARD OF EDITORS you invest this million dollars with safety to pro- This is Number 16 in a series of advertisements de- 
‘VID LAWRENCE, Etitor OWEN L. Scott, Associate ito For Monetary Pow ers vide a satisfactory return? signed to give the public a clearer understanding of how 
of E. Worth Hiccins, Managing Editor | tan’s portfolio, is subject to constant study and a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding 
my 3EORGE BOOKMAN Forest J. HALL GLENN NIXON Still another focus of trouble has We think you'd try to do just what a life insur- wilt 
the EMERY JOHN F KOINE been monetary legislation. Little ance company does. Among other things, vou’d 
trouble was experienced by the Ad- on 70 Because the interest this money earns has a very 
plo try to follow, as far as possible ise principle at 3 
nd BUSINESS DEPARTMENT ministration in obtaining continua- af direct bearing on the cost of life insurance to the Metro olitan Life 
ae GEORGE W. Bryan, Business Manager ANTHONY R GOULD, Circuiation Manager tion until June 30, 1941. of the CCC, ir " . put your eggs in man) policyholders, it is important not only that these Pp iy ke 
eX- Consulting Counsel: Export-Import Bank, the RFC and aske funds be invested conservatively. but also that I i. ig 
Mason. Spalding the Unfortunately, even with a million “eggs,” the they bring in a reasonable interest income...thus nsurance ompany 
and ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT OF chances are you couldn’t follow this principle far insurance 
ode NoRMAN O. Mick, Vice Presiden! and Director of Advertising tc devalue the dollar and to operate holding dow the cost of (4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
ary the two billion dollar stabilization it easy Finally, with so many dollars to invest, the com- 
ine ge Advertising Ofhees ere fund turned out to be another mat- properly the many relatively small investments pany can take full advantage of the safety that : f a 
Rocketelfer “Plaza you would have to make. lies in diversification. the dollars which Met- Frederick H. Eeker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Advertising copy should be received at the Executive Offices, 2201 M Street, N. W., cask aterienaien tates oul But a life insurance Company like Metropolitan, ropolitan Invests arc spread over many different i. Lincotn, PREsiwent an 
13 chea jgton D G., Friday mornings, but emergency copy if in mat form and |] | | holding many millions of dollars for the benefit of types of sound investments, and in practically 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N.Y, ae 
Mas *“Aeduled in advance with exact space data can be handled Saturday mornings Republicans in the Senate resulted. ‘ | 
| | in the elimination of the Presidenw's | its policyholders, can, an dues, do every thing pos- every section of the country, 
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DOWN THE AATCH! 
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FINISHING THE JOB! 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


“__BUT DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER!” 


Cartoonist Klein in the Oswego Palladium-Times 


OF LENDING BILL; 
EDITORS’ VIEWS 


EFUSAL of the House of Representatives 
to consider the President's lending-spend- 
ing bill is accepted with satisfaction by three- 
fourths of commenting newspapers, which 
argue that Government spending has not pro- 
duced desired results and that the latest pro- 
posal offered no better promise. The minority, 
regretting the House action, predict the Ad- 
ministration proposals will come before Con- 
gress again in the next session. 


Such editors are not convinced that the 
“spending” policy is outmoded; they argue it 
was of value in early depression days and should 
be of value in present days of uncertainty. 


“The House action was 
sudden and unexpected,” 
states the Newark (N. J.), 
Evening News (\Ind.). 
“It may be construed as 
a belated execution of the mandate of the 1938 
election when the Administration staked its 
campaign on spending and met with serious 
losses in all parts of the country.” 


Viewed as Test 
Of Policy of 


Pump-priming 


“The House has now forced a test case,” says 
the Washington Times-Herald (Ind.), “in the 
long debate on pump-priming. From the busi- 
ness news of the next few months we ought to 
get some reliable data on the question whether 
there must always be Government pump-prim- 
ing henceforth, or whether industry at times 
can get along without it.” 


“A majority of Congress felt that the time 
had come to put an end to Mr. Roosevelt’s ex- 
travagance,” in the judgment of the New York 
Herald-Tribune (Rep.), which holds that “Con- 
gress spoke for an important majority in the 
country.” 


“Industries will not receive,” declares the 
Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “the orders that the 
lending program would have generated. But it 
is a moral certainty that. they will receive or- 
ders from other sources which they would not 
have received in the political and fiscal uncer- 
tainty which that program would have pro- 
longed and intensified. It is the net effect upon 
industry, and particularly the net effect over 
the long run, that must determine the conse- 
quences of the rebellion in the House.” 


“It is clear,” thinks the 
Cleveland Plain Dealér 
(Dem.), “that the result 
will cost the President 
} heavily in influence and 
prestige. A major swing away from his phi- 
losophy of promoting recovery by extravagant 
expenditures is indicated.” 

The Charlotte (N. C.) News (Dem.), sug- 
gests that the reason the “House voted not to 
take up the newest spending-lending bill, and 
also the reason the Senate pruned it so vigor- 
ously, is simply that some of the boys have be- 
gun to follow the day-by-day reports of the 
Treasury of the United States.” 


In the judgment of the Roanoke (Va.), 
World-News (Dem.), the vote “may be regarded 
as the most encouraging sign business and re- 
covery and re-employment have received since 
the inauguration of the spending era.” The 
Roanoke paper adds that “on many loans al- 
ready made the Government must take an im- 
mense loss.” 


The Effect on 
Presidential 
Prestige 


> 


“THAT'S THAT!” 


> 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


NOTICE OF 
TREATY 
ABROGATIONy 


MATERIALS 


TWO CAN PLAY AT SCRAPPING PAPER 
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Cartoonist Duffy in the Baitimore Sun 


WARNING TO JAPAN 


BROGATION of the trade | 


treaty between the United 
States and Japan is approved by 
practically all commenting news- 
papers, three-foutths of which see 
in the act ¢ justified protest 
against Japanese violation of 
American rights. 

“The State Department,” ac- 
cording to the Buffalo Evening 
News (Rep.), “is keeping straight 
the record of the United States as 
a nation prepared and determined 
to protect its interests abroad.” 

“So long as that Yreaty stood,” 
declares the San Francisco Chron- 
icle (Ind.), “we were unwilling 
partners in Japan’s crime against 
China.” 

“This country,” it is pointed out 
by the San Antonw Express 
(Ind.), “has simply cleared the 
‘Way for action necessary to pro- 


tect its interests and nationals in 
the Far East.” 


Considering the action as “the 
first step toward an embargo on 
raw material shipments to Japan,” 
the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), 
declares: “There is much to be 
said for issuing a warning now. 
Having compell-d Britain to yield 
in China, the Japanese may feel 
that America’s turn is next. None 


_ should delude himself that Ameri- 


cans will stand for violations of 
their rights.” 

“In 1931,” recalls the Savannah 
News, “the United States formally 
objected to Japanese occupancy of 
Manchuria, and probably would 


have taken stronger steps if sup- 


ported by Great Britain. It re- 


mains to be seen-if the British 
_ government will co-operate with 
any American policy of ending 


shipments of war supplies to 
Japan in 1940, a policy forecast by 
the abrogation of the 1911 treaty.” 


~ 


THREE WHITE ELEPHANTS 


Cartoonist Halladay in the Providence Journal 


4, 


7, 


THE CONGRESS “REVOLT” 


PINION is widely expressed 
in the commenting  news- 
papers of all sections that Con- 
gress has established with em- 
phatic certainty its independence 
of Executive dictation. Nu- 


merous Administration defeats, | 


counted by some newspapers as 
an ‘even dozen,” are cited to sup- 


port predictions ~*~ Congress in- | 


dependence. Most commenting 
editors say public sentiment backs 
the Congressional stand. 


“The revolt spreads,” declares 


the Richmond News Leader | 


(Dem.), adding that “many in- 
dustrialists may regard the re- 


volt as evidence that Congress has | 


‘turned right’, and that business 
will have a chance.” 

“The crux of the controversy,” 
States the Pasadena Star-News 


(Ind.), “has been declared by a 


Democratic leader to lie in the 
assertedly ‘contemptuous’ attitude 


which the Chief Executive has 
assumed toward a coequal branch 
of the Government. 

“The important thing,’ asserts 
the Providence Journal (Ind.), 
“is that Congress, after re-captu'- 
ing legislative leadership, intends 
to keep it. Moreover, it has 4‘ 
sumed the sort of political leader- 
ship that can only redound to the 
benefit of the country.” 


“Congress has evolved its own 
program,” observes the Knoxville 
Journal (Ind.), “and the more 't 
evolves, the greater the distanc® 
between its position and that of 
the Administration.” 


“A summary reveals,” as pointed 
out by the Connellsville (Pa.) 
Daily Courier (Ind.), “that the 
President has had an even dozen 
setbacks since the beginning 0! 
the session. It appears that he 
has completely lost contro! ©! 
Congress.” 
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Latest Moves | 


YNANSWERED QUESTION: 


- 


HOW TO KEEP OUT OF WAR 


| 

BIG : special session is called, the Presi- rade Barriers TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 1 
A of 531 of the nation’s most prom- | dent can not restrict the topics to | | | 
nent citizens. | be considered by the specially-con- | 


4 historic session of Congress 
ended, Senators and Representatives 
gil] now have an unbroken vacation 
of ave months—if there is no special 
cession between now and January 3, 
sar Congress would normally re- 


convene. 
4s Congressmen stream out of 


War threats. Will they 
cut short Congress’ vaca- 


tion? The outlook for an 


‘af’ hangs over the vacation + 


vened Congress. Legislators might 
hop from neutrality to wage-hour 
regulation, to relief, the Labor Board, 
or any other political issue. 

Nevertheless, the President has in- 
timated that conditions may arise 
abroad that would make a special 
session necessary. 


The Neutrality Problem: 


Jumble of Solutions 
What would be the neutrality prob- 


_ lem with which Congress would be 


asked to grapple? 


Hurriedly summoned to Washing- 


MR. HULL’S NEW ASSISTANT 
Dr. Henry F. Grady has been nomi- 
nated by President Roosevelt to 
succeed Francis B. Sayre as Assist- 


To Tear Down 


OME sort of record for consistency 
is being established by the State 
Department in its foreign trade 
policy. 
A continuous line of action in sup- 


port of reciprocal trade agreements | 


and lower trade barriers can be 
traced all the way back to the Demo- 
cratic Party platform of 1932. 


Two recent moves only serve to em- 
phasize this record. 


F. Grady, vice chairman of the 


United States Tariff Commission, to 


News-lines 


JAPAN 


NVOYS to Axis discuss mili- 
tary alliance. 


Fast and loose is the diplomacy 


being played in Tokyo, Rome and 
Berlin to forestall an Anglo-French- 
Russian alliance. 


To the apparent surprise of the | 


Japanese cabinet, which had recently 
ended a long, bitter fight over policy 


_ with a decision not to join a military 
Appointment last week of Henry | 


alliance with Germany and Italy, 


_ Japan’s representatives in Rome and 


Berlin met near Lake Como to dis- 


AROUND THE WORLD: 


A NEW AXIS WAR PACT? 


to the Eastern European nations, ¢ tionalistic labor laws and rising scale 


that have received British pledges of 
military aid, are proof that Britain 
means business. 

Poland last week signed an agree- 
ment with Britain which gives Po- 
land a credit of some 38 million dol- 
lars to be spent for war materials 
in Great Britain. Another 18 million 
dollars in cash may be granted if 
Polish hopes are fulfilled. 


The Polish credit raises the total 


Of recent British loans to her pros- 


pective allies to more than 147 mil- | 


lion dollars. Turkey received the 


of residence taxes, giving Americans 
more privileges than are accorded to 
nationals of other nations. 

Cuban radicals fear this may mean 
a threat to Cuban sovereignty and 
their point of view may have been 
expressed in a new tax bill which 
would provide for expropriation of 
oil refineries if they close after find- 
ing taxes on petroleum by-products 
unprofitably high. Cuba’s only large 
refinery is owned by Standard Oil. 


~ 


; | | ; | _ largest loan, 74 million dollars, while i 
f State dh f Tok t = 
ney session. | be Assistant Secretary o cuss “closer adherence of Tokyo 
emergency ton under the shadow of a foreign brings to this post a man who has | the two Axis powers.” 
| war crisis, Congress would have to _ been a leading advocate of the trade | Coming so soon after American A TOWER OF STRENGTH 
vashinaton they leave behind them | wa up the neutrality program ex- | agreements policy. As Assistant Sec- | denunciation of the U.S.-Japanese | sal Ai | 
5 unfinished job that might need | actly where it was dropped a few scrap all laws on the subject of neu-  Tetary he relieves Francis B. Sayre, _ trade treaty and British hints of a_ CUBA 
aden attention. Neutrality legis- | weeks ago. trality and rely on established prin- "OW named High Commissioner In| similar move by London, the con- | 
lation has been allowed to lie over Chief interest would center in the ciples of internationa! law. the Philippines, who epee nad ae _ ference at Villa d’Este may be aimed [['XPROPRIATION rumors enter 
incomplete until the next session of | Senate because the House, late in yf jg impossible to predict which known as a agai Supporter 0 | to discourage Great Britain from | treaty talk. 
congress and a sudden war crisis in June, passed a much-amended neu- | of these plans would be enacted at. trade agreements. | Signing a military pact with Russia. | Cuba is today a laboratory where 
Furope might send vacationing law- | trality bill sponsored by Acting 4 gpecial session of Congress but, An Ard A dvoe: | OF | chemical tests of the United States’ 
k Wash- | Chairman Bloom (Dem.), New York. ; | n Ardent Advocate | British military experts is about to) is | 
makers scampering back to € the H Seiad in the very nature of things, the | sail for Russia. To the Japanese. the | good neighbor” policy are taking 
ington to patch up the nation's neu- | 0 Mouse Foreign Affairs Com- | Bioom bill which has already jumped | So strongly convinced is Mr. Grady rae place that engage the attention of 
trality armor. | "2 we P one hurdle in the House has a head that trade agreements are the way besin to apnear likely that the lons- | all Latin America. 
Already the President-has warned | onsidere oe for the Ad- | start. to economic salvation, that he wrote | y Under discussion between the 
eee ld | Ministration, the bill retains an em- | ¥ | delayed anti-aggression pact is ap- , 
bluntiy that a foreign war woul an article in The United States Washington and Havana govern- 
1 the United States inadequately | bargo on arms exports but permits | Foreion Parliaments |News July 3: “The Trade Agree- | proaching reality. 
fine th laws to protect its | shipment of other goods if title is | ; = | My “a } | Hence the announcement from ments are two pacts: renewal of ilg 
equipped’ “2 had in rte the de- | transferred to the foreign purchaser | Likewise on Vacation ere come a se — oe Lake Como, which is meant to show | the 1934 trade agreement with Cuba i 
neutrality. tHe nad 1 pelos the . eods ie, Maen | | Way to rebuild our foreign trade. Russia and Britain what may hap- | 29d a residence and navigation ig 
mise of his neutrality program in icaaas _ As Congress goes home, perhaps to | With his appointment, the State pen if they persist with their alliance | treaty. rR 
Congress’ this year. The ge4 ol | | reconvene suddenly, other democratic Department serves notice that it has plans, is taken to be a last-minute | Chief. point at issue in the trade na 
fused | Five Main Plans | parliaments are also going on vaca-. not relented in its opposition to ex- cttempt to discourage the western 2reement negotiation is the duty 
vonediaie died ‘ | : tion. “he British parliament has’ port subsidies, even though other democracies and Russia. on Cuban sugar. During the past few } i 
ee ee ely This H ed bill ld b French Chamber of: Deputies, dis- | exerting increased pressure for sub- Japanese-Italian-German move will lowered from $2.00 to $.90 per 100 1U 
approval; the Senate declined to MOUSE would De solved last month, will not meet sidized exports. h the desi fect. I mediately Pounds, and the President has the 
take any action on the many neu- | item number one for the Senate to again until November and elections Grady nation: esired effect. & Bankin 
trality proposals that it has been consider, but also on the list would | for the parliament have been post-  “gnould after 1e communique ro and or 
considering for the past five months. | be’ the four other main neutrality | tee toe vents be ESte Prime Minister Chamberlain urally, Is é 
| plans that have filled fat books of be ; S. port bounty program, we wou e announced in the House of Com- | bans with sugar properties on the Industr ft 
T ld M _ testimony at Senate committee :hear- __ Meanwhile, as elected representa- entering a positive form of commer- | 1.5. that. in some circumstances, iSland are anxious for a lower duty, y 1 
War Woulc ean | ae this year bails tives go home, armed men take over. cial aggression.” | it may be necessary for Britain to but growers in Hawati, Puerto Rico, ig 
4 | More than 12 million men will be | | ' the Philippines and _ «continental 
AX ession | | . N send a fleet to the Far East. 
Special | icht “Administration” under arms throughout the world | Foreign Trade Surveys | United States oppose a ~:duction. 
What draws a warning from the 1. fhe straig p-maraunens this summer; Europe is planning its | | Consequently the State Department 
White House is this: bogging down | proposal to sell all kinds of goods proatest peacetime maneuvers since | BR seperti ge es deo GREAT BRITAIN faces a crossfire of criticism, with BANKERS TRUST | 
of the neutrality law. Its cash and in time of war on a “cash and carry” | the World War. | of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- | B h pled representatives of sugar states in COMPANY 
yoo | | Evident as Congress goes home mestic Commerce, has been given a | backs up British pledge | Congress actively interested. 
Americans from getting pense Ap-~d — me . dedatione a feeling that one ill-considered shot new job that fits directly into the | to Poland. Not unrelated to the Cuban sugar NEW YORK ia 
in Europe could cut short a five- trade agreements campaign. He will | Money is a serious matter to | controversy is the tussle over a treaty 
last and has 9 The suggestion of “quar- month recess, confront Congress coordinate the foreign reporting | Britons, who were once described as | of residence and navigation. Cuban]! of the Final Detects 
placed Moreover, i ay oP ee Saeco apis once more with the question: How work of consuls and commercial | a nation of shopkeepers. Hence dip- | conservatives favor exempting Amer- | 
ritt h f tining” aggressor nations by re- . ver 
| them implements of | shall America keep out of war? attaches. | lomats conclude that Britain’s loans icans in Cuba from the island’s na- 
and ammunition r i | 
State Department fears might en- purchase such materials in this & 
courage aggressor nations. country for cash. Senator Thomas 
Thus it is conceded cn Capitol Hill | (Dem.), of Utah, backs this measure. ps B. Bk 
that, in event of war, the President | 3, Isolationism, pure and simple, ie ee 
might call a special neutrality ses- the-proposal of Senator Clark (Dem.), ; | a 
sion of Congress. Only the Presi- of Missouri and Senator Nye (Rep.), By burning 25% slower than 
dent has that power. of North Dakota, which wold for- | the average of the 15 other of 
‘This is not a step that President bid sales of arms and implements of the largest-selling brands cested ee ; 
Roosevelt would take lightly. Con- | war to anyone at all 
” ame em- 
gress is now seething with rebellion | 4. “Old-style” neutrality, favored slower than any 
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Federal Office 


From Party Activities 


UT of the Congressional hurly- 

burly has come one of the most 
unusual pieces of legislation seen in 
many a session. The measure, “An 
Act to Prevent Pernicious Political 
Activities,” signed by President 
Roosevelt shortly before his veto 
deadline. is so strong that it has, to 
all intents, brought the practice of 
Federal job-holders meddling in na- 
tional political campaigns down with 
a severe case of pernicious anemia. 


In his diagnosis of the legislation, 
which accompanied his signature of 
approval, the President answered 
many of the questions he felt were 
raised by the law. 

Those problems will be found in 
the full text of the Presidential mes- 
sage printed on this page. But the 
simple fact of the matter is that no 
longer will it be possible for Federal 
job-holders, such as U. S. marshals, 
district attorneys, relief supervisors, 
customs collectors, internal revenue 
collectors and other inspectors, and 
other supervisory personnel, with the 
exception of a few policy-making of- 
ficials, to use their job influence to 
swing votes or solicit money in na- 
tional campaigns and elections. 


The Background 
Of the Legislation 


President Roosevelt stated that 
“the genesis” of the legislation is to 
be found in his message of January 
5, 1939, in which he called upon Con- 
gress to eliminate “improper po- 
litical practices.” The record, how- 
ever, might be stretched back to 1932 
when Senator Carl Hatch (Dem.), of 
New Mexico, author of the Act, first 
‘ began to carry the banner for “‘puri- 
fied politics.” 

. In the years that followed develop- 
ments heightened the Senator’s cru- 
sade. For one thing, there were the 
revelations made by the Sheppard 
Senate Committee into the relation- 
ship of relief and politics in Sena- 
torial primary and election cam- 
paigns in Kentucky, Pennsylvania 
and Tennessee. Another “relief-in- 
politics” scandal occurred in New 
Mexico, where Senator Hatch’s .col- 


+ league, Dennis Chavez, saw certain 


of his relatives indicted, but later 
acquitted. 

This year Senator Hatch was de- 
termined to spray politics with puri- 
fied air. In that he received the 
whole-hearted support of Vice Presi- 
dent Garner, who, standing on the 
White House steps, predicted that 
the measure would become law. In- 
side the Executive Mansion, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared himself in 
favor of the measure but criticized 
its language as uncomfortably vague 
and liable to infringe on the consti- 
tutional rights of free speech. 


Stricter Bill Than 


At First Framed 


Passed with little fuss by the Sen- 
ate, the bill found itself bottled up 
in the House Judiciary Committee. 
If it ever came out, several Demo- 
cratic Representatives declared, its 
teeth would be drawn. This prophesy 
was somewhat hasty. Standing on 
the floor of the House, New Mexico’s 
one and only Representative, John J. 
Dempsey, took up the fight, lit an 
oratorical fuse, then watched the bill 
get dynamited out of committee, out 
of the House by a favorable vote of 
242 to 133. 

At the end of the fight, the bill 
was stronger than its proponents 
had dared hope. Originally it was 
planned to keep national elections 
clean. Amended, it covered pri- 
maries and party conventions. 

Then came days of anxious wait- 
ing while the President and Attor- 
ney General Murphv studied the 
measure. The result of that study is 
contained in the President’s state- 
ment. 


Activities the Law 
Does Not Forbid 


Among other things, the President 
declared that Government employes 
retained their right to attend politi- 


cal meetings, to contribute (without 


| 


solicitation) to party or individual 
campaign funds, to express their po- 
litical preferences, orally, by radio or 
writing, if done without taking part 


They Knew and Got What They Wanted 


Senator Hatch 


Principal figures “in the fight to “purify politics” 


Representative Dempsey 
—Harris & Ewing 
were Senator 


Hatch and Representative Dempsey. Senator Hatch is the author 
of the law and was the driving force in the parliamentary 


struggle. 
floor. 


Representative Dempsey led the fight on the House 
Both are Democrats from New Mexico. 


in organized political campaigns. 
The President declared that per- 
sons receiving loans or benefits from 
Government were not subject to the 
bill. He also held that the law 
would not bar a Government em- 
ploye from answering “unwarranted 


_ attacks made on him or his work or 


the. work of his superiors or the work 
of his subordinates, notwithstanding 
the fact that Such attacks or misrep- 
resentations were mace for political 
purposes.” 

The law does not apply to State 
and local employes or their political 
activities. However, the President 
believes Congress might extend the 
objectives of the law to cover such 
office-holders who participate’ in 
Federal elections. Senator Hatch de- 
clared himself in sympathy with this 
objective and said he would be “glad 
to cooperate in any _ reasonable 
changes in the law that might better 
carry out its objectives.” 


The first step toward this objective 
was the introduction of a measure 
by Senator Neely (Dem.), of West 
Virginia, to extend to State employes 


paid either partially or wholly with 
Federal funds the strict prohibitions 
provided in the Hatch law. 
Congressional reaction to the 
President’s message was in the main 
favorable. Senator Austin did rise 
to take issue with the President’s ac- 
count of the “genesis” of the legisla- 
tion, which the Senator claimed was 
a “long time prior to January 5, 
1939.” Majority Leader’ Barkley 
pointed out, however, that the Presi- 
dent was the first in American his- 
tory to send a formal message to 
Congress suggesting such legislation. 


Many Points Yet 
To Be Clarified 


The whole problem now resolves it- 
self into hundreds of questions, all 
centering around what Federal job- 
holders may or may not do. Sooner 
or later every one of them will come 
floating across the desk of the Jus- 
tice Department’s Civil Liberties unit 
for study. An interpretative pam- 
phlet will probably be issued in the 
near future. 


+ 


Text of the Act 


“to Prevent 


Pernicious Political Activities”’ 


The text of the Hatch Bill, 4 


(S. 1871,) as signed by the Presi- 
dent Aug. 2, is as follows: 


AN ACT To Prevent Pernicious 
Political Activities: 


B® it enacted by the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Con- 
gress assembled, that it shall be un- 
lawful for any person to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce, or to attempt 
to intimidate, threaten or coerce, any 
other person for the purpose of inter- 
fering with the right of such other 
person to vote or to vote as he may 
choose, or of causing such other per- 
son to vote for, or not to vote for, any 
candidate for the office of President, 
Vice President, Presidential elector, 
member of the Senate or member of 
the House of Representatives at any 
election held solely or in part for 
the purpose of selecting a President, 
a Vice President, or a Presidential 
elector, or any member of the Senate 
or any member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, delegates or commis- 
Sioners from the territories and in- 
Sular possessions. 


SEC. 2. It shall be unlawful for 
any person employed in any Admin- 
istrative position by the United 
States, or by any department, in- 
dependent agency, or any other 
agency of the United States (includ- 
ing any corporation controlled by the 
United States or any agency thereof, 
and any corporation all of the capital 
stock of which is owned by the United 
States or any agency thereof), to use 
his official authority for the purpose 
of interfering with, or affecting the 
election or the nomination of any 


candidate for the office of President, 
Presidential elector, 
member of the Senate, or member of | 


Vice President, 
the House of Representatives, dele- 


gates or commissioners from the ter- 
ritories and insular possessions. 


Abuse of Hiring 
Power Forbidden 


SEC. 3. It shall be unlawful for 
any person, directly or indirectly, to 
position, 
work, compensation, or other bene- | 
fit, provided for or made possible in 
whole or in part by any Act of Con- 
gress, to any person as consideration, 
favor, or reward for any political 
activity or for the support of or op- 
position to any candidate or any 


promise any employment, 


{ political party in any election. 


SEC. 4. Except. as may be required 
by the provisions of subsection (b) 
Section 9 of this Act it shall be un- 
lawful for any person to deprive, 
attempt to deprive, or threaten to 
deprive, by any means, any person 
of any employment, position, work, 
compensation, or other benefit pro- 
vided for or made possible by any 
Act of Congress appropriating funds 
for work relief or relief purposes, on 
account of race or creed, color or 
any political activity, support of, or 
opposition to any candidate or any 
political party in any election. 

SEC. 5. It shall be unlawful for 
any person to solicit or receive or be 


ing or receiving any assessment, sub- 
scription or contribution for any po- 
litical purpose whatever from any 
person known by him to be entitled 
to or receiving compensation, em- 
ployment or other benefit provided 
for or made possible by any Act of 
Congress appropriating funds for 
work relief or relief purposes. 

SEC. 6. It shall be unlawful for 
any person for political purposes to 
furnish or to disclose, or to aid or 
assist in furnishing or disclosing, any 
list or names of persons receiving 
compensation, employment or bene- 
fits provided for or made possible 
by any act of Congress appropriat- 


It Is Unlawful: 


It Is Unlawful: 


United States. 
It Is Unlawful: 


It Is Unlawful: 


purposes. 


The Hatch Act: What It Prohibits 


for any person employed in the Executive branch 
of the Federal Government, or agency or depart- 

- ment, to use his official authority to interfere with 
a national election or affect its result. 
official or employe may take any active part in po- 
litical management or in political campaigns. Their 
civil rights to vote and speak remain to them. 


for any person employed in any capacity by any 
agency of the Federal Government to belong to any 
political party or organization which advocates the 
overthrow of Constitutional Government in the 


for any person in a Federal administrative position 
to use his authority to affect the election or nomi- 
nation of presidential or congressional candidates. 


| It Is Unlawful: 
| for any person, directly or indirectly, to promise pub- 
lic work, pay or other benefit as a reward for politi- 
cal activity or support. Or to deprive or threaten to 
deprive any person of such benefit as a penalty. 


for any person to solicit or receive any political con- 
tribution from persons benefitting from funds ap- 
propriated by Congress for work relief or relief 


No such 


af 


+ in any manner concerned in solicit- + ing, or authorizing the appropriation 


of, funds for work relief or relief 
purposes, to a political candidate, 
committee, campaign manager or to 
any person for delivery to a political 
candidate, committee or campaign 
manager, and it shall be unlawful 
for any person to receive any such 
list of names for political purposes. 


SEC. 7. No part of any appropria- 
tion made by any Act, heretofore or 
hereafter enacted, making appropria- 
tions for work relief, relief, or other- 
wise to increase employment by. pro- 
viding loans and grants for public- 
works projects, shall be used for the 
purpose of, and no authority con- 
ferred by any such Act upon any 
person shall be exercised or admin- 
istered for the purpose of interfering 
with, restraining, or coercing any in- 
dividual in the exercise of his right 
to vote at any election. 


SEC. 8. Any person who violates 
any of the foregoing provisions of 
this Act upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, 
or both. 


Prohibition of 
Party Activities 


SEC. 9 (a). It shall be unlawful 
for any person employed in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or any agency or depart- 
ment thereof, to use his official 
authority or influence for the pur- 
pose of interfering with an election 
or affecting the result thereof. No 
officer or employe in the Executive 
branch of the Federal Government, 
or any agency or department thereof, 
Shall take any active part in poli- 
tical management or in_ political 
campaigns. All such persons shall 
retain the right to vote as they may 
choose and to express their opinions 
on all political subjects. 


For the purpose of this section the 
term ‘officer’ or “employe” shall not 
be construed to include (1) the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States, (2) persons whose compensa- 
tion is paid from the appropriation 
for the office of the President, (3) 
heads and assistant heads of Execu- 
tive departments, (4) officers who are 
appointed by the President, by and 


| with the advice and consent of the 


Senate, and who determine policies 
to be pursued by the United States 
in its relations with foreign powers 


The United States News 


THE HATCH ACT: FORECAST OF NEW ERA IN POLITICS 


Holders Barred’ 


+ 


’ President Urges Extension of Law to the States— 


Sees No Essential Civil Right Abrogated 


RESIDENT Roosevelt on August 2 signed the Hatch bill, 


designed to take federal office holders out of politics. 


The measure had been sent to the White House on July 21. 


When the 


President signed it, he sent a special message to Congress suggesting that 
it be further clarified and that it be broadened to apply to state and loca! 
public employes as well as federal employes. 


The statement follows in full text: 


To the Congress of 
the United States: 


ECAUSE there have been so many 

misrepresentations, some unpre- 
meditated, some deliberate, in re- 
gard to the attitude of the Exec- 
utive branch of the Government in 
relation to Senate Bill 1871, “An Act 
to Prevent Pernicious Political Ac- 
tivities,” and because a number of 
questions have been raised as to the 
meaning and application of some of 
its provisions, I deem it advisable 
at the time of Executive approval 


to make certain observations to the 
Congress of the United States. 


The genesis of this legislation lies 
in the message of the President of 
January 5, 1939, respecting an addi- 
tional appropriation for the Works 
Progress Administration. I said in 
that message: 


“It is my belief that improper po- 
litical practices can be eliminated 
only by the imposition of rigid stat- 
utory regulations and penalties by 
the Congress, and that this should 
be done. Such penalties should be 
imposed not only upon persons with- 
in the administrative organization 
of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, but also upon outsiders who 
have, in fact, in many instances 
been the principal offenders in this 
regard. My only reservation in this 
matter is that no legislation should 
be enacted which will in any way 
ceprive workers on the Works Prog- 
ress Administration program of the 
civil rights to which they are en- 
titled in common with other cit- 
izens,” 


In Harmony With 
Civil Service Policies 


Furthermore, in applying to all 
employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment (with a few exceptions) the 
rules to which the Civil Service em- 
ployees have been subject for many 
years, this measure is in harmony 
with the policy that I have con- 
sistently advocated during all my 
public life, namely, the wider ex- 
tension of Civil Service as opposed 
to its curtailment. 


It is worth noting that nearly all 
exemptions from the Civil Service, 
which have been made during the 
past six years and a half, have orig- 
inated in the Congress itself and 
not in the Executive. 

Furthermore, it is well known 
that I have consistently advocated 
the objectives of the present bill. It 
has been currently suggested that 
partisan political reasons have en- 
tered largely into the passage of the 
bill; but with this I am not con- 
cerned, because it is my hope that 
if properly administered the meas- 
ure can be made an effective instru- 
ment of good government. 

As is usual with all bills passed 
by the Congress, this bill has been 
examined, on its receipt at the 


or in the nation-wide administration 
of Federal laws. 


(b). Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this section shall be im- 
mediately removed from the position 
or office held by him, and thereafter 
no part of the funds appropriated 
by any Act of Congress for such posi- 
tion or office shall be used to pay 
the compensation of such person. 


Membership in 
Subversive Parties 


SEC. 9-A(1). It shall be unlawful 
for any person employed in any 
capacity by any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government whose compensa- 
tion, or any part thereof, is paid from 
funds authorized or appropriated by 
any Act of Congress, to have mem- 
bership in any political party or or- 
ganization which advocates. the 
overthrow of our constitutional form 
of government in the United States. 

(2). Any persons violating the 
provisions of this section shall be 
immediately removed from the posi- 
tion or office held by him, and there- 
after no part of the funds appro- 
priated by any Act of Congress for 
such position or office shall be used 
to pay the compensation of such per- 
son, 

SEC. 10. All provisions of this Act 
Shall be in addition to, not in sub- 
Stitution for, existing law. 


SEC. 11. If any provision of this 
Act, or the application of such pro- 


_ Vision to any person or circumstance, 


is held invalid, the remainder of the 


_ Act, and the application of such pro- | 


vision to other persons or circum- 


stances, shall not be affected thereby. 


Executive Offices, by the appropriate 
Departments or Agencies, in this 
case the Attorney General of the 
United States and the Civil Service 
Commission. 


The Attorney General has advised 
me that it seems clear that the Fed- 
eral Government has the power to 
prescribe as qualifications for its em- 
ployees that they refrain from taking 
part in other endeavors which, in 
the lignt of common experience, may 
well consume time and attention re- 
quired by their duties as public of- 
ficials. He points out, however, that 
such qualifications cannot : properly 
preclude government employees from 
the exercise of the right of free 
speech or from their right to exer- 
cise the franchise. 


Civil Rights 
Not Abrogated 


The question of constitutionality 
heing resolved in favor of the bill, 
our next inquiry relates to the exer- 
cise and preservation of these rights. 
It is obvious that the intent of the 
bill is to follow broadly the provi- 
Sions of Civil Service regulations 


, that have existed for many years in 


regard to political activities of Fed- 
eral employees. 


It is because I have received and 


will continue to receive so many 


queries asking what a government 
employee may or may not do that it 


—Harris & Ewing 
YES—BUT © 


President Roosevelt signed the 

Hatch Bill to outlaw “pernicious 

political activities” but warned 

against misdirecting enforcement 

against constitutional rights of free 
speech, 


seems appropriate at the outset to 
postulate the broad principle that if 
the bill is administered in accord 
with its spirit, and if it is in the fu- 
ture administered without abuse, op- 
pression or groundless fear, 


Congress. 


For example, I have been asked by 
employes of the Government 


whether under this law they would | 


lose their positions if they merely at- 
tend political meetings. The answer 
is, of course, no. 

I have been asked whether they 
would lose their positions if they 
contributed voluntarily to party or 
individual campaign funds without 
being solicited. The answer is, of 
course, no. 


I have been asked whether they 
would lose their positions if they 
should merely express their opinion 
or preference publicly—orally, by ra- 
dio, or in writing—without doing so 
aS part of an organized political 
campaign. The answer is no. 

I have been asked if citizens who 
have received loans from the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, from the 
Farm Credit Administration or its 
subsidiaries, from the Farm Security 
Administration, from the Recon- 
Struction Finance Corporation and 
other Government lending agencies, 
would be subject to the terms of this 
biil, The answer is no. 

I have been asked whether farm- 
ers receiving farm benefits would be 
bound by the terms of the bill. Again 
the answer is no. 


I have been asked if Government 


| employees who belong to Young Re- 
Young Democratic | 
Clubs, Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tions, the League of Women Voters, | 


publican Clubs, 


the American Federation of Labor, 
the Congress of Industrial. Organiza- 
tions, and similar bodies are subject 
to the penalties of the measure be- 


the measure 4 


it will | 


serve the purpose intended by the | opinion, in which the Attorney Grn- 


‘ernment itself shall have full 


cause of mere membership in the 
organizations. The answer is no 


There will be hundreds of Similar 


SA 


_ questions raised in the actua) ad- 


ministration and enforcement 
this bill. Such questions ba 


asked in most cases by individua|s in 


| g00d faith. And it is only fair that 
_ they should receive an answe;. 


am, therefore, asking the Attor, ie) 

General to take the necessary step 

{nrough the new Civil Liberties unit 
of the Department of Justice jin or. 
der that the civil rights of every 
government employee may be duly 
protected and that the element of 
fear may be removed. 

I have been asked if the bill ap- 
plies to veterans—Civil War, Indian 
Wars, the War with Spain, the World 
War—retired officers and men of 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
who, though not government em- 
ployees, are receiving benefits or pene 
sions Of one kind or another. The 
answer is, of course, no. 

I have been asked if the Act ap- 


plies to those who get Government. 


benefits under the Social Security 
Act in the form of old-age pensions 
or in the form of unemploymen: 
ccmpensation. The answer is no. 


Right to Answer 
Political Attacks 


Finally, I have been asked various 
questions relating to the right of a 
Government employee publicly to 
enswer unwarranted attacks made 
cn him or on his work or on the 
work of his superiors or on the work 
of his subordinates, notwithstanding 
the fact that such attacks or mis- 
representations ‘were made for po- 
litical purposes by newspapers or by 
individuals as a part of a politi ical 
campaign. 

This raises the interesting ques- 
tion as to whether all Government: 
officials except the President and 
Vice President, persons in the office 
of the President, heads and assist- 
ant heads of Executive Departments 
and policy. determining officers ap- 
pointed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate must remain 
mute if and when they or the work 
with which they are concerned is 
attacked and misrepresented in a 
political campaign or preliminary 
thereto. 

It will be noted that the language 
of the bill wholly excludes members 
or employees of the Legislative 
Branch of the Government from its 
operation. 

It can hardly be maintained that 
jé is an American way of doing 
things to allow newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio broadcasters, members 
and employees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives and a: 
kinds of candidates for public office 
and their friends to make any form 
of charge, misrepresentation, falsifi- 
cation or vituperation against the 
acts of any individual or group of 
individuals employed in the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment with complete immunity 
against reply except by a handful 
ot high executive officials. That. |! 
repeat, would be un-American )e- 
cause it would be unfair, and the 
great mass of Americans like ‘a! 
play and insist on it. They do »% 
stand for any gag act. 

It is, therefore, my considered 


eral of the United States joins ™*, 
that all Federal employees, from 'h® 
highest to the lowest, have the ra! 
publicly to answer any attack or ™)*- 
representation, provided, of cours? 
they do not make such reply as p3"" 
or active participation in pollic% 
campaigns. 


Free Speech Rights 
Retained By All 


The same definition of fair and 
proper administration of the bill 2P- 
plies to the right of any Governm' nt 
employee, from the highest to ‘é 
lowest, to give to the public factu al 
information relating to the conc. 


of Government affairs. To rule other- | 


wise would make it impossible ‘°F 
the people of the United States ' 
learn from those who serve the Go'- 

ernment vital, necessary and inte! 
esting facts relating to the manifold 
activities of the Federal Governme"' 

To rule otherwise would give a ™°- 
nopoly to originate and disseminate 
information to those who, prima!: 


political purposes, unfortunate.) 


ing f 
have been given to the spreading © 


false information. That again is U2 
fair and, therefore, un-American. 
It is, I am confident, the pur} pose 
of the proponents of this legislation 
that the new law be thus adminis- 
tered so that the right of free speech 
will remain, even to those who serve 


their government; and that the ae 


to place all facts in its possession D& 


fore the public. If some future 
ministration should undertake to 
minister this legislation to %” 


[Continued on Page 7] 
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Harry B. Swan 


Atlantic, la.; Chairman 
Republican State Central 
Committee of lowa, 


answers: 


s TO the first question, I am of 
A the opinion that such a restric- 
tion under the Hatch Bill would 
more nearly return party conventions 
to the people. 

I believe it would also tend to 
build up party organization, as there 
,ould be additional honors that could 
pe passed around. Further than 
that, it would make it more diffi- 
cult for the office holders to per- 
petuate themselves in office and 
should cause them to think more of 
their work and less of its political 
effect. 

As to whether the Hatch plan will 
be successful is far more question- 
able. The party in power controls 
the enforcement machinery, and it 
seems to be quite difficult for one to 
punish himself. 

I would say that it was a step in 
the right direction, but that its suc- 
cess will depend wholly upon whether 
public opinion is aroused or not. 


J. Edgar Chenoweth 


Denver, Colo.; Chairman, 
Republican State | 
Central Committee, 


answers: 
N COLORADO last year I was reli- 


ably informed that the Demo- 
cratic State Convention was domi- 


nated and controlled by Federal and ever, he is on the public payroll he, | 


unconsciously at least, is li to | 
y st likely | conventions, 


State employees. It is said that 
Denver now has more Federal em- 
plovees than any city in the coun- 
try outside of Washington. These on 
the Federal payroll were anxious to 
help in the re-election of Senator 
Acams, and were able to prevent his 
cpponent from getting enough votes 
tu get on the ticket in the primary 
election. 

Unquestionably in Colorado the 
Hatch Bill will have a very salutary 
effect on political activities of Fed- 
eral employees. I feel that it is a 
Slep in the right direction. 

So far as the Republican Party in 
Colorado is concerned, there are no 
Federal employees to speak of on the 
payroll, and of course those that are 
Republicans dare not be active 
against the New Deal. 


PRESIDENT’S 
APPROVAL OF 
HATCH BILL 


‘Continued From Page 6.1 


detriment of these rights, such ac- 
lion would be contrary to the: pur- 
pose of the Act itself and might well 
infringe the constitutional rights of 
Ciuizens. I trust that public vigi- 
lance will for all time prevent this. 
The Attorney General calls my at- 
lention to a practical difficulty which 
should be corrected by additional 
legislation as soon as possible. For 
manv years there has been an ex- 
fepiion to the Civil Service regula- 
ticn w hereby employees permanently 
siding in the District of Columbia 
‘in municipalities adjacent thereto 
may become candidates for or hold 
‘Municipal office in their municipali- 
lies, This and a few similar excep- 
ons should, I believe, be maintained. 
The other question relates to the 
fact that the bill does not in any 
ved cover the multitude of State and 
te employees who greatly outnum- 
vr Federal employees and who may 
oe to take part in elections 
ee there are candidates for 
en a] office on the same ballot with 
| Cidates for state and local office. 
hd — by many who have ex- 
that . the constitutional question 
rnin the Congress, under the 
May maintain the in- 
th of Federal elections, it has 
ic to extend the objectives of 
‘SO as to covor State and local 
ment employees who partici- 
actively in Federal elections. 
* 1S at least worth the study of 


th 

there at its next session and 
efore before the next Federal 

flection. 

It is b 


for so many years 
Private wr in public life and in 
campaion, a for decency in political 
enmen, i, both on the part of gov- 
neWspa Servants, of candidates, of 
in divid, of corporations and of 
“Pie that I regard this new 
as 
direction. 


The WeANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
hite House, August 2, 1939. 


| 


at least a step in the | 


Question the Week: 


& Ewing 
HARRISON E. SPANGLER 


Harrison E. Spangler 


»Cedar Rapids, la.; Member, 
Executive Committee, 
Republican National Committee: 
Member for lowa, 


answers: 


N MY opinion the Hatch Bill will 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Hatch Bill restrictions? 


The Hatch Bill, which forbids political party activity to 
office holders in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment (with some exceptions) is now the law of the land 
and its possible effects on the future of American party 
management is widely debated. | 

To obtain a concensus of views on the probable effect of 
this measure, The United States News addressed to mem- 
bers of the national committees of the two major political 
parties, to chairmen of the State committees of such parties, 
to national chairmen of minor parties and to authorities in 
the field of political science, these questions: 


1. In your opinion, what would be the effect on 
party conventions of a law barring active partici- 
pation by Federal officeholders coming under the 


2. Do you feel the Hatch plan to bring about 
political reforms by limiting activities of Federal 
officeholders will be successful? 


Many answers received in this symposium were printed 
in the issue of July 31. Additional answers are presented 
on this page and Pages 8 and 11. 


Park H. Pollard 


have the effect of making party — 
conventions more representative of | 


the thought and opinion of the 
rank and file of the party. Generally 
speaking the ordinary member of a 


the party on what he considers the | 
welfare of the country. When, how- 


give consideration to the fact that . 
he is personally interested in a gov- — 


ernment salary. It takes courage for | 


many officeholders to divorce their 


honest political views from those } 
which directly affect them as office | 


Platt Wilson 


it is apparent daily that many men | 


holders. 
To almost any intelligent observer 


who are on the government payroll 
in fear of the administration’s re- 
taliation, support measures which 
they would not if they were in a 
position to freely express their will. 
This seemingly, is not limited to 


| minor positions with the government | 


but applies in many instances to 


those holding high positions. 


The experience and history of our 
country has definitely determined 
that a democracy such as ours can 
function successfully only under a 
two party system each of whom has 
the serious responsibility of pro- 


Proctorsville, Vt.; Chairman 
Vermont State Democratic 
Committee, 


answers: 
political party bases his allegiance to | 


AM convinced the Hatch Bill will 
serve no good purpose. In fact, 

I think it will make it easy for an 
undesirable party to get control of 
thus naming poorer 


_Cannot possibly control the 


cause it will not be enforced. At 
least it will not be enforced by the 
present New Deal administration, in 
my opinion. 

If it is enforced, it is my firm con- 
viction that it will have the effect of 
spiking the third-term ambitions of 
the President,. because- without the 
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WILL HATCH ACT ACHIEVE DESIRED REFORMS 
IN CONDUCT OF NATIONAL PARTY POLITICS? 


—Wide World 
EMMA GUFFEY MILLER 


Mrs. Emma Guffey 
Miller 


Slippery Rock, Pa.; a Vice 
Chairman, Democratic National 
Committee; Democratic National 
Committeewoman for Pennsylvania, 


answers: 
ANSWERING Question No. 1, 
would say I do not believe the 


Hatch Bill will have much effect on 


the outcome of party convention. If 
a Federal officeholder is forbidden to 
attend a political convention, what's 


to prevent his wife or his grand- 


support of Federal job-holders he | 


next 


_ Democratic National Convention, and 


therefore cannot secure the nomina- 


tion. 


candidates'and indorsing bad leg- | 


islation. 


It will cut down the attendance at | 


Democratic conventions 
smaller towns. 


from 


Cheyenne, Wyo.; Chairman, 
Democratic State 
Central Committee, 


answers: 


T SEEMS to me that the exclusion 
from party activities of those 


- most interested in the success of any 


party, 


tends to throw the control of the 


the 


namely the office holders, | 


party and the Government into the | 


moting the general welfare. When a_ 


political party is controlled by its 


the actions and policies of such po- 
litical party are likely to reflect the 
desires of such party bosses rather 
than the unbiased opinion of its 
rank and file. 

From my information as to the 
Hatch Bill, I think it is a step in the 
right direction and that party con- 
ventions under it are more likely to 
be conducted from the standpoint of 
the good of the country than from 
the personal standpoint of the of- 
fice holders who are dependent upon 
the government payroll for their 
living. 

Political office holders, of course, 
will be able to circumvent the pro- 
visions of the Hatch Bill to some ex- 
tent. Some delegates, at least, will 
be selected by these payrollers who 
will merely do as they are told. In 
this way personal political expedi- 
ency will still have some voice in 
party conventions. 


J. Fred O'Connell 


Bangor, Me.; Chairman, Maine 
Republican State Committee, 


answers: 


HE following is my opinion of the 
Hatch law: 

In answer to question one: The 
effect of barring active participation 
by Federal office-holders would be 
that the most of them would still 
continue to participate or direct 
from behind the scenes. I believe 
they should have the privilege of ac- 
tive participation in political cam- 
paigns or conventions and then the 
public would have knowledge of who 
they are. 

Answer to question two: 


If the 


chases or expenditures. 


hands of those who are wealthy 
enough to engage in politics for a 
pastime or those who expect to gain 
financially either through influenc- 


cies or through Government pur- 
I am quite 


sure we would find those financially 


interested finally in control. They 
would work harder at it. 


Political campaigns are not run on 
thin air. Contributors to a campaign 
fund are the paymasters and the 
paymaster is the boss. As a party 
official or as a legislator I would 
much rather be obligated to a group 
of people who have contributed of 
their money, time and effort for the 


simple: reason that they appreciate | 
the positions they hold and wish to | 
continue to hold them than to be ob- | 


ligated to any group who expect to 
be able to influence legislation or 
Government policies or the awarding 
of Government business. 


James B. Griffith 


Cheyenne, Wyo.; Republican 
State Chairman, 


answers: 

¢ THE provisions of the Hatch Bill, 
barring active participation by 

Federal office holders in the delib- 


} 


erations of party conventions is en- | 


forced, it will have a devastating ef- | 
in | the lessening of the importance of 


Wyoming, so far as conventions are | patronage in political activity. 


fect on the Democratic party 


concerned. For the very good reason 


Hatch law becomes effective and the | 


number of Federal employes in- 
crease in the next five years as fast 
as they have in the last five, it cer- 


| tainly will limit activities because it 


will disqualify such a large number 
of citizens. 


that the only active Democratic 


leaders we have left in the State are | 


those now holding Federal jobs. 
A reversal of sentiment 


in the | 


State at the election last November | 


swept the heretofore strongly en- 


trenched Democratic machine into | 


ciscard, and practically all those 
State job-holders displaced were, in 
some manner or other, placed on the 
Federal payroll. Therefore, if all Fed- 
eral jobholders are barred by law from 


participating in a Wyoming Demo- 
cratic convention, they could hold 


their meeting in a telephone booth. 
However, I do not believe that the 


_ Hatch plan to bring about reforms by | 
limiting the activities of Federal | interest is the only possible endur- 


office-holders will be successful, be- 


J. Francis Smith 


Waterbury, Conn.; Chairman, 
Democratic State Central 
Committee, 


answers: 


T is not easy accurately to eval-" 
uate the effect that the Hatch Bill 
may have on party conventions. 


father. or his son or his best friend 


going as a representative? 

No. 2. Iam very dubious about the 
Hatch plan for political reforms. Per- 
sonally, I have always felt it is a 


_ mistake to have conventions made up 


of a majority of officeholders. 


It is 
poor politics for eventually it weak- 


ens the party, but I seriously object 
' to prohibiting practically all Federal 
officeholders from taking any part 


| 


whatever in political activities. Even 
though there may be some office- 
holders who abuSe the privilege, bet- 
ter suffer a few abuses than a whole- 
sale denial of fundamental rights to 
a great body of citizens which ap- 


_ parently this bill does, although I 


| 


The immediate question is whether | 
or not the political activities of Fed- | 


eral office-holders coming under the 
Hatch Bill restrictions are effective 
in influencing the actions of party 
conventions. 


It is my opinion that this influ- 
ence varies greatly even within the 
limits of a single State. In a small 
town, or a town wherein a relatively 
small number of persons of a partic- 
ular party are interested in political 


activity, it is probable that one or a 
few Federal employees could, if they 
ing legislation affecting business poli- | 
bosses through the use of patronage © 


wished, exert an important influence 


in the selection of delegates to a con- | 


vention. 


In a larger community local politi- 
cal factors would probably be very 
much more influential in determin- 
ing political supremacy and conse- 
quent influence over the selection of 
delegates, and Federal office-holders 
might have little or no influence. 

In general, it might be said that 
within my observation there is a 
certain amount of influence exerted 
by Federal employees but that this 
influence is not overwhelming or de- 
cisive. 

Likewise, it is important to recog- 


nize the force of popular issues when | 


they are of sufficient importance to 
attract public attention. A group 


guch as Federal employees or even 


more important politically influen- 
tial groups can wield a certain 
amount of influence within the con- 
fines of a program that is generally 
acceptable to the party membership 
at large, but it would be highly dif- 
ficult for any such group to succeed 
in putting over a program that was 
not reasonably acceptable. 


Effect of Patronage 


As to your second question, I think 
that it is entirely possible that the 
Hatch Bill would be a step toward 


The really important factor in this 
respect is the interest of the voting 
public. Entirely voluntary interest. 
on the part of the voting public in 
registering and in voting would 
greatly lessen the reasons for the 


have never seen the final draft. 


Legislation of this type seems to 
me on a par with the “noble experi- 
ment” called Prohibition; it also re- 
sembles that recent wave of legis- 
lation which attempts to deny per- 
sons the right to work because of 
sex or marriage. In other words, it 
puts a premium on merit and pe- 
nalizes loyalty as it may prevent 
reputable and able persons from 
helping guide the destinies of a 
party. 


E. B. Germany 


Dallas, Texas; Chairman, 
Democratic State Committee; 
Co-chairman, Garner for 
President Committee, 


answers: 

N my opinion, the effect on party 

conventions of legislation such as 
the Hatch Bill would doubtless be to 
minimize the influence of profession- 
al machine politics on the selection 
of nominees and adoption of plat- 
forms and thus to enhance the in- 
fluence of the rank and file voter. 


Certainly American political his- 
tory is replete with examples of con- 
ventions of both major political par- 
ties being dominated by strategically 
placed Federal officials, whose politi- 
cal viewpoints frequently do not re- 
flect those of the masses of the peo- 
ple who constitute the 
strength and substance. 

Texas has not contributed as much 
as other States have to the bureau- 
cratic influence in politics. Custo- 
marily, for example, only a small 
percentage of the members compris- 
ing its delegations to national Dem- 
ocratic conventions are Federal em- 
ployes. But, taking the United States 
as a whole, I think it has been fre- 
quently demonstrated that Federal 


officials have exercised considerable 


maintenance of large scale political | 


organizations and would certainiy 
lessen the influence that patronage 
has upon the maintenance of such 
organizations in both major parties. 


There has been a very encouraging | 


increase in the interest of the voting 
public due to the increasing import- 
ance to the average individual] of 
governmental action and this trend 
should be fostered in every possible 
way. To my mind, this developing 


ing basis for real political reform, 


| 


influence in selecting nominees, in 
drafting platforms, and thus in 
motivating political trends and shap- 
ing political policies. 


Power of and File” 


To the extent that the influence 
of the rank and file voter in political 
affairs is enhanced, to a proportion- 
ate degree will his intelligent in- 
terest in governmental problems be 
stimulated. For this reason, if for 
no other, legislation like the Hatch 
Bill should invigorate the democratic 
ideal and accelerate the cause of 
good government in the United 
States. 

It should be said in passing, 1 
think, that the law will probably 


[Continued on Page 8.] 


party’s 


ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


The 


+++*BABY-BUGGIES don’t often pass cars on the road, 
but one did in Butte, Mont. As the motorist saw it whiz 


past him he heard a woman scream... and he knew it 
wasn’t just an empty carriage. This driver leaped into 
action, pushing the accelerator to the floor, and drove 
ahead of the speeding pram. In true Dick Merriwell 
fashion, he set his brakes and jumped out in time to 


stop the carriage before it ran across a busy intersec- 
tion. 


HALTED AT THE CITY LIMITS 

a Tempe, Ariz., fire truck and its fire-fighting crew 
could only watch a blazing interstate transfer truck 
because a city ordinance was quite definite about their 
jurisdiction going not one inch over the city line. But 
the truck-driver was made of sterner stuff .. . he hopped 
into his truck, moved it a few yards, saving his vehicle 
and its cargo from the flames and the firemen from the 
wrath of the law. That driver is in the wrong business 
... he evidently has the legal mind. 


++* NOT A WEEK PASSES, and hardly a day, that an em- 


ployee of the Standard Oil Company (N.J.) or affiliated 
companies, doesn't retire at age 65 with an annuity to safe- 
guard his latter years. More than 2500 are now receiving 
checks from the Company. It is interesting to note what 
these men do with their time after so many busy years. 
Quite a few start out with the Missus on long motor trips, 
California being a favorite goal. Others devote more time 
to hobbies such as model-building, fishing, hunting or 
stamp-collecting. Very few are content just to sit on the 
front porch and rock. 


TWO YOUNG PHYSICISTS ARGUED over the relative swift- 
ness of fire engines as opposed to police cars. These Chicago 
lads, one 7 and the other 8, resorted to experimentation to test 
the theory of each. Simultaneously both the police and fire depart- 
ments were called to the house with an imploring plea for 
urgency in both cases. The results: Ist place, the Fire Depart- 
ment; 2nd, the Police; 3rd, Papa; 4th, woodshed! 


+++ 


+++ IF YOU WERE A ROBIN, where would you build a nest in 


which to park three precious eggs? Hardly the front fender 
of an interstate truck! But one robin staked his claim and 
built his homestead in just such a spot. From Springfield, 
Ohio, to Springfield, Ill... . more than 400 miles . . . three 
robin’s eggs made the trip in the nest, and both nest and 
eggs were In A-1 condition, too. Mama Robin and Papa 
Robin are probably back in Ohio now, wondering if it pays 
to establish a home in these itinerant times. | 


IF THREE’S A CROWD 
what would you call the passenger list of a car driven by a 
certain university student from Columbus, Ohio? A motor- 
cycle policeman stopped the automobile on the street and 


invited its occupants to unload. It took time, for they 
came from the running boards, hood and whatnot, besides 
the seats usually used by car passengers. And there 
were exactly twenty-one of them... in a five-passenger, 
too! A fine of $3 was levied ... or 14,2/7c¢ apiece, as col- 
lege-boys figure expenses. 


+++ PROBABLY YOU HAVE HEARD, Senator, about the filling 
station operator who changed his sign to read “Taxes collected 
here—also sell gasoline.” For a long time the sales taxes on a 
gallon of gasoline have been more than 100% of the tank car 
price at the big producing centres. Figuring what the oil indus- 
try pays in general taxes, and adding Federal and State sales 
taxes, we get an impressive idea of what a noble beast of burden 
petroleum has become. Last year these taxes on the United 
States oil industry were more than a billion and a quarter dollars. 
If you want it for the record, Senator, the exact figure is 
$1,286,114,473. How much was left for dividends? Last year, 
$262,000,000, or $1.00 for the owner for every $5.00 paid out for 
government. Maybe if taxes were less more people would drive 
and more would have jobs. 


+++ EVERY BOAT, TRAIN AND BUS at the N. Y. World's 


Fair uses Esso products exclusively within the Fair Grounds, 
Exposition Greyhound, Inc., which operates the transpor- 
tation facilities, chose Essolene, Esso Marketers Motor Oil 
and Essoleum for use in each of its 100 buses, its tractor- 
pulled lounge trains which carry visitors almost to the doors 
of the various buildings and in the several large cruisers 
which are operated on the lagoon to give Fairgoers a view of 
the spectacle from the water. A huge garage and service 
shop has been erected to provide the transportation com- 
pany with facilities to care for its equipment. This garage 
contains a modern pit, complete lubrication facilities, and 
machines and tools for complete maintenance of its large 
motor fleet. We feel that it is natural for Esso Marketers 
to assume such a helpful role in the “World of Tomorrow.” 

or we have several hundred research people whose con- 
tinuing job it is to create new petroleum products for to- 
morrow’s world, this year and every year. 


444 JIUST ONE YEAR AGO we reported in the Steering Column 
the case of a California motorist who, not noticing his wife had 
stepped out of the car at a stop along the road, reached home be- 
fore he realized he was passenger-less. Well, now the shoe’s on 
the other foot ... for recently in Frankfort, Ky., the same sort 
of thing happened to another couple. But in this case it was 
the man who was left stranded high and dry. Somehow we feel 
that things are evened up now. 


+++ A SIMPLE SOLUTION has come our way and we're 


passing it on to you. If it rains while your windshield 
wiper is out of order, just rub a little kerosene on the 
outside of the windshield and the glass will remain 
clear through the heaviest rain. One application will 
last an hour or more, so a small tin of kerosene kept in 
the tool box may come in pretty handy. No doubt you: 
have an idea to pass on to others... a simple method 
of doing this or that to something on your car with- 
out going to any great expense. Why not exchange 
such ideas right here in the Steering Column? Send 
it on a note or postcard to Northrop Clarey, Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York * 
City. 
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the United States News 


August 7, 1939 


The Question the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


WILL HATCH ACT REFORM POLITICS 
BY RESTRICTING PARTY ACTIVITIES? 


[Continued From Page 7.] 
By E. B. GERMANY 


Dallas, Tex.; Chairman Democratic 
State Committee, © 


not affect the Texas situation materi- 
ally. In the first place, Texas con- 
vention delegations are comparatively 
free of the influence of Federal of- 
fice-holders; and, in the second 
place, the enthusiasm in this sec- 
tion for Mr. Garner assures a dele- 
gation, no matter how constituted, 
that will urge his nomination at the 
next Democratic national conven- 
tion. 

Because of this situation, the aver- 
age Texan is inclined to view the 
Hatch Bill only from its broadest 
perspective of contributing to the 
cause of clean politics and good gov- 
ernment in any circumstances. 

Be that as it may, I believe the 
Hatch plan to bring about political 
reforms by limiting the activities of 
Federal office-holders is essentially 
sound. It should be successful to the 
degree that its provisions are intel- 
ligently appreciated by the American 
people and to the degree that those 
provisions are resolutely enforced. 


Ramsay M. Walker 
Coeur D’Alene, Idaho; Member, 
Democratic National Committee, 


answers: 
OT having had:an opportunity 
to read the Hatch bill, I am, of 
course, unfamiliar with its pro- 
visions except in a general way. 


This would seem to be the case in 


Having been a Democrat all my 
life and by inheritance and tradi- 
tion, ever since the Democratic party 
was formed, I still believe with 
Thomas Jefferson that “He who is 
governed the least, is governed the 
best.” When Jefferson gave expres- 
sion to that thought, however, he 
did not contemplate the vast num- 
ber of bureaus now in existence and 


—Harris & Ewing 


E. F. COLLADAY 


phy appointees are holding office in 
Michigan, although the New Deal was 
repudiated by voters last November, 
and they are campaigning for a re- 
turn of the New Deal. 

With such defiance of the Civil 
Service law practiced in Michigan, it 
is hard to see where the Hatch Bill 
has any more hope of being observed 
and obeyed nationally. 


Party Conventions 
In my opinion, the Hatch Bill will 
have very little effect upon political 
conventions, while the New Deal 


| lasts. Federal officials of the pres- 


ent administration will ignore it and 


be as active as at present. 


I believe the Hatch Bill will fail 


to limit activities of Federal of- 
fice holders with the New Deal fight- 
ing to remain in power. 
be successful while the New Deal 
philosophy is preached and attempts 
continue to educate the public away 
from standards of American self-gov- 


It cannot 


manned by an army of bureaucrats. | ernment and towards European ideas 


One evil is usually followed by an- | 
other and while two evils do not | 
make a right, they sometimes off- 
set each other with resultant good. 


the Hatch bill. I believe it would 
result in securing delegates of great- 
er independence and more nearly 
representing the will of the party at 
large. 

We Americans, both locally and 
nationally, are noted for passing 
laws covering everything under the 
sun and equally so for not enforcing 
them. I believe, though, that public 
opinion would have a tendency to 
enforce this law and that at least 
some good will result. 


James F. Thomson 


Jackson, Mich.; Chairman, Repub- 
lican State Central Committee, 


answers: 


UDGING by past performances of 

the New Deal central control and 
its satellites, especially as we have 
been forced to observe their opera- 
tions in Michigan, the Hatch Bill or’ 
any other legislation prohibiting 
their political activity will be com- 
pletely ignored while they are in 
power. 

This statement may be sufficient . 
to answer both of your questions. 

During Governor Frank Murphy’s 
administration in Michigan a legis- 
lature, under his control, passed a 
Civil Service bill, which pretended 
to make state employment subject 
to a merit system and non-political. 
First, thousands of Republicans were 
dismissed and their places filled with 
Murphy followers. Second, these ap- 
pointees were frozen into their jobs 
by so-called qualifying tests of which 
the principal feature was their iden- 
tification as Democrat-New Dealers. 

Republicans seeking positions were 
either denied the right to take tests 
or were compelled to take competi- 
tive examinations. If they passed 
they were placed so far down the 
eligibility list that they had remote 
chance of being called. 


Michigan Experience 

The law prohibited participation 
in politics of employes under Civil 
Service and expressly forbade solicit- 
ing of campaign funds. Yet con- 
tribution quotas were set; employes 
were coerced into paying into the 
war chest and dozens of subterfuges, 
such as dances and parties honoring 
State olficers, were arranged and em- 
Pioyes were forced to buy tickets. 
Thirty days before election thou- 
Sands of employes were out in the 
State on furlough campaigning for 
Murphy. 

The set-up was truly non-partisan; 
it gas all New Deal, and defiantly 


a 


of regimentation, either Nazism, Fas- 


cism or Sovietism. 
The New Deal will not let the 
Hatch Bill or any other restrictive 


legislation interfere with its deter- 


mination to hold its grip on the 
United States. 

The only hope for self-respecting 
self-government lies in complete 
expulsion of the New Deal and, thus, 
the prevention of ruin which now 
faces our country through the phi- 
losophy the New Deal teaches. 


Frank Tierney 


Portland, Ore.; Chairman, 
Democratic State 
Central Committee, 


answers: 


NY Congressional Act that has for 
its definite purpose the correc- 
tion of abuses which have crept into 
the administration of the manifold 
Federal agencies should be com- 
mended. 

Having read the so-called Hatch 
Bill and the House debate thereon, 
one is led to the definite conclusion 
that underneath it all is the unveiled 
effort to remedy flagrant abuses 
which exist in the WPA organiza- 
tions of four States. 


Senator Hatch, because of the 
publicity that brought the WPA in 
his State into disrepute, has gone 
off the deep end in an effort to in- 
clude all of the other States of the 
Union in the same category as his 
own commonwealth. It seems to us 
out here that the Hatch Bill goes too 
far. As a matter of fact, Congress 
already has taken sufficient action 
toward correcting abuses where they 
exist in the various Federal set-ups. 

We do not believe that Federal 
appointees should be inhibited from 
participating in national campaigns. 
Why not go farther and include 
State, county and municipal affairs? 


Offices were appointed first, because 
of their capabilities and secondly, 
because of their militant partisan- 
ship or party regularity. They were 
designated as outstanding Demo- 
crais and have been rewarded as 
such. 

No Congressional Act is going to 
change their politics as was stated in 
the debate as reported in the Con- 
gressional Record. The net result of 
this Hatch Bill will be to bring about 
political “bootlegging” and it will not 
in any degree be a noble experiment. 

This is a two-party Government. 
We have come a long way with it. 
We feel out here on the periphery 
of the Nation that there is too much 
heat at the national axis. 

What we would like to see happen 


Hatch Bill in the “waste basket” and 


sO. As a result thousands of Mur- 


have Congress adjourn. 


F. Colladay 


It seems to us that, particularly in | 
Oregon, those appointed to Federal 


Washington, D. C.; Member, 
Republican National Committee, 


answers: 


N my opinion the Hatch bill is a 
most important addition to the 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1925. 


Some commentators upon this new 
legislation have said that it would 
be impossible or extremely difficult 
of enforcement. I do not think so. 
This law makes certain definite acts 
criminal. Therefore, in my opinion, 
it will operate at least to the fol- 
lowing extent: 

First: As a powerful deterrent 
against all persons, who are not 
contemptuous of the law, to refrain 


from committing crimes created 
thereby. 
Second. If these crimes are com- 


mitted I assume that at least some 
of the prosecuting officers will be 
true to their oaths of office and will 
prosecute and convict and that 
there will be sufficient convictions to 
impress any persons inclined to break 
the law with a wholesome dread of 
the penalties to result therefrom. 
Such results are frequently accom- 
plished by one, two or three indivi- 
dual cases successfully prosecuted. 
Such have been recently the Jimmie 
Hines case, the Kansas City election 
frauds cases, and the Pendergast and 
associates cases in Kansas City, and 
the Arizona WPA cases. 

Third: This law will be a powerful 


instrument to aid such committees 
as the Sheppard Committee of the 
1938 Congressional Campaign. Had 
the Sheppard Committee been able to 
label as crimes the acts which it 
found and severely criticized, it 
would have sent these findings to 
the proper prosecuting officers for 
indictment and prosecution. In cases 
of Government officials found. to 
have violated Section 9(a) the in- 
vestigating committee would prop- 
erly recommend the dismissal of such 
officials from office. 

The foregoing expression of my 
views necessarily answers your sec- 
ond question in the affirmative, 
namely, that I feel the Hatch plan 
to bring about political reforms by 
limiting activities of Federal office- 
holders will be successful. 

Your first question was as follows: 

“In your opinion, what 
would be the effect on party 
conventions of a law barring 
active participation by Fed- 
eral office-holders coming 
under the Hatch Bill restric- 
tions? 

Section 9 of the Hatch Act contains 
the following sentence: 

“No officer or employee in the 


Executive branch of the Federal 
Government, or any agency or de- 
partment thereof, shall take any ac- 
tive part in political management or 
in political campaigns.” 

Later language in the same section 
exempts the President and Vice 
President of the United States and 
certain other high Government of- 
ficials from the prohibition of the 
above quoted sentence, but it leaves 
said sentence applicable directly to 
all the rank and file of Government 
officials who have heretofore been 
most active as delegates in national 
conventions. 

Consequently, the heretofore al- 
most automatic second nomination 
of Presidents in office will be very 
seriously hampered and, therefore, 
such second (or third) nominations 
will be rendered much more difficult. 


J. D. Coon 


Sioux Falls, §. Dak.; Chairman 
Republican State Committee, 


answers: 

HE effect of the bill would bar the 

pie-eater’s attitude from con- 
trolling the party convention. There 
is a great difference between the 
view point of the ordinary citizen 
engaged in private industry and a 
political office-holder eager and 
anxious to maintain his job. 

One of the advantages of the great 
jury system is that it brings common 
citizens from all walks of life into 
One group free from bias and ha- 


treds. Jurors from the mass of the 
people have fresh, honest, open 
minds. Just as well a jury of sher- 


iffs, police officers and bailiffs as a 
political convention made up of dis- 
trict attorneys, deputy marshals and 
tax collectors. 

A party convention should repre- 
sent the hopes, ambitions and desires 
of American citizens interested in 


| | the welfare of their country and not 
is to have the President throw the | 


of job holders too often primarily 
interested in holding their jobs. 
Talleyrand, the great French states- 


| 


+ 


+ man, truly said it all when he said, 


“It is hard for a man to see the error 
of the way by which he prospers.” 

Sovereignty in America is in the 
people. Hence, the people and not 
the office-holders should make up 
the political convention that nom- 
inates the candidates. 

The effect of the law, if properly 
administered, will be to eliminate a 
job-holders’ convention and give us 
a people’s convention interested in 
America. 

I make no comment on Question 2. 


Wallace Townsend 


Little Rock, Ark.; Member, 
Republican National Committee, 


answers: 

OT having had the opportunity 
| to read the text of the Hatch 
Bill, I hesitate to reply to your letter 
of July 24, 1939. However, the pur- 
poses of the bill are so important 


that I have been interested in the. 


news accounts that have appeared 
from time to time discussing the bili 
and its progress through Congress. 
From that reading, I have the fol- 
lowing opinion now: 

The effect of the bill will be to 
make party conventions of both the 
major parties less colorful but cer- 
tainly much harder to control by any’ 
one group of political leaders. I 
think that office-holders will al- 
ways have a great influence in party 
conventions for the simple reason 
that they will be more personally in- 
terested in the outcome of such con- 
ventions, and so, if under the Hatch 
Bill they are prevented from partici- 
pating in the conventions, they will 
probably. undertake to be represented 
there by sympathetic delegates. How- 
ever, the bill will prevent the actual 
conduct of the convention proceed- 
ings by office-holders and in my 
opinion will tend to bring about con- 


& Ewing 
WALLACE TOWNSEND 


to the general sentiment of each 
party. 

I know of no reason why the plan 
to bring about political reform by 
limiting the activities of Federal of- 
fice-holders will not be successful. 
Increasing activities on the part of 
Federal office-holders will build up 
a political machine that will be na- 
tional in its scope. Each success of 
the machine will make it more 
powerful until at last it will become 
predominant. It is contrary to the 
best interests of America that it shall 
be controlled by any organization 
bound together solely by self-interest 
and having for its objective the per- 
petuation of its membership in office. 


S. D. Redmond 


Jackson, Miss.; Chairman, 
Republican State Central 
Committee, 


answers: 
THINK the Congress - approved 
Hatch bill the most forward look- 
ing, constructive piece of legislation 
enacted for many years. It demon- 


_ Strates the fact that we can really 


rise above selfish interest and parti- 
san bias, and that free government 
is safe in this country. 

Congress is to be congratulated on 
the passage of this bill. 

The Hatch Bill is the sine qua non 
of the guaranty of a free and un- 
trammelled expression of the will of 
the people in party campaigns and 
conventions. 

Federal officeholders coming under 
the Hatch bill restrictions are inter- 
ested parties, their jobs are at stake, 
and they therefore have no more 
right to participate in campaigns 
and party conventions for the nomi- 
nation of those who would maintain 
them in office than a judge has to 
Sit in a case where he has a direct 
interest. 

Without some such law as the 
Hatch bill I cannot see how govern- 
ment “of,” “for” and “by” the people 


. 


“LUXURIES” FOR LEGISLATORS. 


NOT INITIAL COST—BUT UPKEEP 


NE thing Congress seldom fights 
about—its pay and emoluments. 
Based upon the session’s working 
record each Senator and Represent- 
ative nets about $325 a week for the 
time spent in legislating at the Capi- 
tol. That, however, is merely the 
weekly salary check and does not 
give any insight into scores of ‘“‘free”’ 
items. These items run all the way 
from mineral water to 20-cents-a- 
mile travel allowances. | 
Every year some Senator or Rep- 
resentative protests against the an- 


distance to their homes from the Capital. 


| 


The 20-cents-a-mile travel allow- ¢ ator and Representative get 


ance came into effect in 1866, There 
was a period from 1932 to 1935, when 
it was reduced to 15 cents a mile. 
That, however, was an exception. 
The law specifically refers to “regu- 
iar” sessions, but the allowance also 
is paid for special sessions even when 
the interval between the regular and 
special sessions wouldn’t permit a 
legislator to travel the eight miles 
between Washington and Alexandria, 
Va. 

Sometimes the legislators seem to 


—Harris & Ewing 
THE LONGEST LINE BETWEEN TWO POINTS 
With 20 cents a mile travel allowance Congressmen can travel in 
style. Here are two Senators who travel the longest and shortest 


Senator Bone (right) 


goes to Tacoma, Washington, and Senator Radcliffe goes to Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 


cient device of paying the legislators 


more money for travel between his | 


home and the Capital than it ac- 
tually costs. Each year the talk 
dwindles down until it joins other 
such harangues in the limbo of 
dusty congressional files. 

The -annual salary Senators, 
Representatives and territorial dele- 
gates is $10,000. This adds up to 
$960,000 annually for the Senators 


and $4,385,000 for the Representatives 


and Delegates from Territories. To 
this sum is added a mileage allow- 
ance of $51,000 for the Senators and 
$171,000 for the Representatives.. 
The full bill for the annual legis- 
lative appropriation comes to about 
$20,000,000. This takes into account 
all of the cost of running the legis- 
lative machine such as clerks, sta- 
tionery, the Government Printing 
Office, the Library of Congress, the 
Botanic Garden, the Capitol Police 
and a myriad retinue of hired hands. 


+ 
| 
| 
| 


be afraid that the regular and spe- 
cial sessions will merge so they pass 
an adjournment resolution. 
happened at the end of the special 
session called in 1922 
Ship-subsidy legislation. The ad- 
iournment resolution read that the 


special session «should come to a. 


close “on the 3rd day of December, 
1922, at 11 o’clock and 50 minutes 


a.m.” Only ten more minutes and 
the regular session would have 
bowed in. 


The legislator from Oregon gets 
about $1,245 for his mileage allow- 
ance although a round trip can 
comfortably be made for less than 
$200. The legislator from Virginia 
gets less than $100 for his mileage 
allowance. But then he can get a 
two-way rail ticket for less than $25. 

But the salary and mileage allow- 
ance fades when placed beside the 
other expenses required to keep the 
legislators functioning. Every Sen- 


is to endure. Otherwise, with the 
vast horde now holding Federal of- 
fice, it would soon be a government 
of, for and by the Federal office- 
holders. 

I see no reason whatsoever why 
the operation of the Hatch bill will 
not be successful. The Hatch bill 
merely prevents certain interested 
persons from passing on their own 
cases in party conventions, and from 
undertaking to perpetuate them- 
Selves and others in office for their 
own personal benefit. One who is 
not willing to forego the privilege of 
participating in these matters can 
very easily resign, step aside, and let 
some one else, just as capable, and 
in many.instances more so, have the 
place. 

All laws heretofore passed with the 
object of curbing the unwholesome 
activity of Federal officeholders 
have been quite salutary, and the 
more Federal officeholders we have 
the more imperative is this law. 
How many Federal officeholders can 
see the faults of their superiors in 
office? How many Federal Office- 
holders will take the stump this year, 
or next year, against those from 
whom they get their office? And this 
has reference to no particular party. 
We all need a certain curb, a cer- 
tain amount of restraint. Hence, 
today, the Hatch bill is the ship, all 
else the sea. 


Tom: Oakshott 
Colville, Wash.; Chairman, 


Republican State Central 
Committee, 


answers: 

INCE 1932 the number of federal 
\J officeholders has increased by 
leaps and bounds. They are the 
principal participants in county, 
state and national conventions. If 
their activities are permitted to go 
unchecked, they will control these 
conventions. This means that in the 
final analysis, the power of the ex- 
ecutive department of the federal 
government will be increased to such 


an extent that it will have absolute | 


and despotic control of our party 
conventions. If such a condition can 
exist, our government will no longer 
be secure—our people no longer free. 

The greatest heritage of our people 
is a pure ballot box. The strongest 
weapon in the hands of an American 
citizen today is free suffrage. But 
executive control of conventions rav- 
ishes both of these fine,’ free insti- 
tutions. 

The so-called Hatch Bill is the 
principal shield that has been raised 


Bie 


+ 


| than 


at this time against such a threat. 
Tt voices the opinion of the Ameri- 
can people. Its enactment into law 
is necessary to preserve free govern- 
ment by free people. 


While the success of the Congress- 
approved Hatch Bill will depend to 
a considerable extent upon the sin- 
cerity, devotion to duty and adher- 
ence to their oaths of office of the 
members of the executive depart- 
ment, the fact remains that its en- 
actment into law will constitute a 
solemn warning that the American 
people desire a pure ballot box and 
free suffrage, which cannot exist 
without strict adherence and honest 
enforcement of the principle of such 
legislation. 


Tom R. Blaine 
Kingfisher, Okla.; Chairman, 
Republican State Committee, 


answers: 

BELIEVE a law barring active 

participation by Federal officehold- 
ers in party conventions is highly 
desirable. Federal employees, gen- 
erally speaking, are more concerned 
about perpetuating themselves in 
office than in the good of the coun- 
try. Where Federal officeholders are 
able to dominate conventions we 
have an undemocratic condition. It 
tends to perpetuate those already in 
Office. It defeats frequently the will 
of the majority and gives the mi- 
nority control. 


Particularly in some of the south- 
€rn states during Republican Ad- 
ministrations, the party organiza- 
tions apparently were more inter- 
ested in Federal patronage than in 
the welfare of the party. Federal 
appointees have controlled conven- 
tions in those states resulting in a 
very undesirable effect on the party. 
I believe that the enactment of a 
law barring Federal officeholders 
from participating in conventions 
will make the Repubiican party much 
stronger in the southern states. It 


This _ lowance for the members is $125. The 


| legislator may either get this in 
to consider | 6 y g is in a 


will tend to place the control of the | 


party more in the hands of the party 
workers and Republican voters rather 
in the hands of patronage 
seekers. 

Such a law will mean the restora- 
tion of power of the party in con- 
trol to the regular Democrats. It 
should mean the end of the control 
of the Democratic party in this coun- 
try by a group of New Dealers com- 


pletely out of sympathy with every | 
fundamental principle of the Demo- | 


cratic party, and using that party 
[Continued on Page 11.] 
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Sa 
cial allowance for clerk hire. gon. 


ators get $10,320 a year to hire one 
clerk at $3,900, one at $2,400, one at 
$2,220 and one at $1,800. Representa. 
tives get $5,000 a year for clerk hire 
the only stipulation being tha ne 
one clerk receive more than $3.90 a 
year. A law this year has given each 
legislator an additional $1.509 for 
clerk hire. In addition legislators 
who act as chairmen of committers 


receive extra allowances for assj:'« 


ants. 

The appropriation for clerk hire 
runs more than $2,000,000 a year 

From time to time charges of ney- 
otism have been made against the 
national lgislators. Nepotism is that 
formula of employment which per- 
mits the legislators to place their re}. 
atives on the official pay roll by ap- 
pointing them as_ secretaries or 
clerks. A number of years back 
when a parliamentary ruse threw the 
Capitol pay rolls open for public in- 
spection, 97 Representatives were 
found to be devoting their full clerk. 
hire to persons having the same sr. 
names. At the same time 26 Senators 
were found to have relatives on :he 
congressional pay roll. 

The number since then is reported 
to have decreased, but on the other 
hand, the practice of “trading rela- 
tives” between legislators has grown, 


Franking Privileges; 
And Its Great Cost 


Those letters written by Congress- 
men to “Dear Constituent” are in the 
long run paid for by “Dear Constitu- 
ent”. The Congress votes itself about 
$150,000 worth of free stationery ev- 
ery year. The annual stationery al- 


lump sum and pay cash for his sta- 
tionery as he requires it or he can 


charge his purchases against his al- 


lowance. 

Anything that has been printed in 
the Congressional Record or is a 
Government document or is a com- 
munication pertaining to govern- 
mental activities, may be sent by a 
legislator through the mails without 
cost. Personal or political mail is 
supposed to be taboo but there is no 
law which can penalize a Congress- 
man for abusing his franking priv- 
flege. 


Free Shaves and Baths: 
Other Perquisites 


But the emoluments of Congress 
are not all clerks and stationery. 
There are many other “perks” such 
as barber service, free medical serv- 
ice, free bath and gymnasium [a- 
cilities, free garage service, and 
meals at cost in the Senate and 
House restaurants. 

Not so long ago a bill was iniro- 
duced in the House to establish 4 
“Congress Corporation” to build a 
$7,500,000 apartment house in whicn 
members of Congress and other Gov- 
ernment officials could lease apar'- 
ments at cost. One item, which ony 
died at this present session, would 
have extended a travel allowance (9 
congressional clerks who have not 
established a permanent residence 
in Washington. | 

Many is the legislator who has had 
a pleasant vacation at the taxpay- 
ers’ expense. These junkets are @'- 
ranged by simply authorizing a res0- 
lution calling upon Congress to i) 
vestigate the national parks or wiic- 
life refuges, or to inspect America. 
battle monuments in Europe, or tr 
the Orient to study at first hand 
monetary policies. 


Free Funerals 


and $10,000 Gratuity 


This year, as in several past, Co 
gress considered awarding pensio: 
to its members after a certain nue 
ber years of service. The meas. 
flopped but it gives another sla! 
to the workings under the Capi:ol 
Dome. At present when a member 
dies the Treasury pays the funeral 
expenses and a check for $10,000. 4 
year’s salary, goes to the widow °F 
heirs. 


The President recently signed an 
income tax bill for the District “+ 
Columbia. Members of Congress «'® 
exempt. Although the members’ S«:- 
aries are subject to the federal :!\- 
come tax they are exempt from ma''y 
of the state income tax laws. 

To make things more comforta®:© 
for the legislators a $3,000,000 a--~ 
conditioning system now keeps cool 
the legislators’ bodies if not thei? 
tempers. For many years a subway 
has operated between the Senate Oi- 
fice Building and the Capitol for Sen 
ators who would rather ride th" 
walk the quarter-mile. The House 
would like to have a similar means 
of transportation. — 

Most novel free item for membd¢’ 


1g 
Le 


of Congress is the annual sum . 
aside for packing boxes. These = 


furnished to legislators so that | 


' can ship their office supplies, books 


qd of 


and desk lamps home at the enc . 


each session. Each packing 
costs exactly $6.62 delivered to 
Capitol. | 
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labor: 


VICTORIES 


“femmes labor, which faced a+ 


truculent Congress seemingly in- 
tent on shearing some of its guar- 
antees, now has a breathing spell 
in which it will undoubtedly attempt 
to marshal its forces to ward off 
such action at the next session of 
Congress—special or regular. 


Lost in the pre-adjournment shuf- | 


What labor’s box-score 
shows. Effects of Congress’ 
action on employer-employe 
relations. 


fle were proposed changes to the 
Wagner Act although the Labor 
Board itself adopted several new pol- 
icies which accord employers rights 
heretofore denied them. 

Into a temporary limbo also went 
projected revisions in the Wage- 
Hour Act which would have modified 
several employer restrictions, notably 
in the farm processing industries 
and white-collar groups. One modi- 
fication, however, did slip through 
the legislative machinery, an exemp- 
tion from the Act for telephone ex- 
changes with 500 or less subscribers. 

Lost also were proposed changes 
in the Walsh-Healey Public contracts 
Act. under which Government con- 
tractors observe a 40-hour week and 
wage minima on Federal orders. The 
projected revision would have low- 


ered the present application of the 


law from contracts $10,000 or over 
to those totaling $4,000 and over. 


New WPA Wage 
Policies Stand 


Not so successful were labor forces 
in striving to rescind the new WPA 
wage policies which outlaws the pre- 
vailing wage. .This, despite some 
Congressional encouragement and 
nation-wide protest strikes. Unsuc- 
cessful also was labor’s attempt to 
modify the compulsory dismissal of 
those WPA workers on the relief rolls 
for 18 months or more. 

Behind the opposition to changes 
in the Wagner Act there has been 
a combined alliance between much 


The United States News 


= 


ITS GAINS AND LOSSES IN CONGRESS 


ON TWO FRONTS; DEFEAT ON ONE 


~—Harris & Ewing 


LABOR TALKS ABOUT LABOR 


Lee Pressman (standing), CIO general counsel, here shown help- 

ing Yelverton Cowherd, Alabama State Industrial Union, gather 

together his testimony before the Senate Education and Labor 

Committee, tells the legislators that “ruling groups” of the AF 

of L are seeking to undermine the Wagner Act without instruc- 
tions from the rank and file membership. 


of labor’s forces, officials in charge ¢ amendments seemed destined at one 


of administering the Act and inter- 
ested outside groups. 


Offsetting the present lull is an 
investigation soon to start by a 
House Committee into the fitness of 
the NLRB in administering the law. 
Fifty thousand dollars has been 
voted for the inquiry which will prob- 
ably be chairmaned by Rep. Howard 
Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, sponsor 
of the investigating resolution. — 


Wage-Hour Act 
Changes Blocked 


The struggle by many employer 
and farm blocs to amend the Wage- 
Hour Act has highlighted the ses- 
sion with quarrels and bitter debate. 
The Barden amendments’ which 
would have removed some 2,000,000 
persons from the Act’s coverage, was 
fought by the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator, the President, both the AF 
of L and CIO and the Chairman of 
the House Labor Committee, Rep. 
Mary Norton. | 

Rep. Norton, whose own set of 


time to emerge from the legislative 
machine, were deliberately stymied 
because of fears that parliamentary 
tactics in the House would permit 
the moderate revisions to be dras- 
tically changed to the detriment of 
those workers now protected by a 
floor under their wages and a ceil- 
ing to their hours of work. 


As a result, this October the Wage- 


Hour Act automatically forces em- 
ployers to observe a 42-hour week 
and pay their employes 30 cents an 
hour. 
44 hours a week and 25 cents an 
hour. The law now covers some 11,- 
000,000 employes engaged in indus- 
tries subject to the liberal definition 
of “interstate commerce.” The only 
ones specifically exempt are agri- 


cultural workers and employes in 
small enterprises. | 


The Walsh-Healey Act, which re- 
mains unamended, has to date set 
up minimum wage agreements for 
some 30 industries engaged in work 
on Government contracts. Since its 
inception the Walsh-Healey Act ad- 


The present minimums are 


ministration has negotiated more 
than 15,000 contracts. Of 5,000 con- 
tracts inspected, more than 2,000 vio- 
lations were found. Without recourse 
to legal suits the Government has 
made it possible for employes on 
government contract jobs to recover 
between $200,000 and $300,000 due 
them because of underpayment. 

The strikes against the outlawing 
of the WPA prevailing wages met 
up with a stone wall of Executive 
opposition. It was soon after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stated that “You 
cannot strike against the Govern- 
ment” that the strikes fizzled. Un- 
daunted, labor then organized its 
friends in Congress to ease the en- 
forcement of the “‘payless vacations” 
provided in the new Relief Act, de- 
signed to eliminate “career relief 
workers” from the rolls and permit 
work relief rotation. 

A “rider” tacked onto the spend- 
ing-lending bill to accomplish this 
came to an untimely end when the 
House scotched the President’s plan 
to spend-lend for recovery. Further 
attempts were made to push the 
“rider” through on the coattails of 
the session’s last deficiency appro- 
priation bill. 


La Follette Civil 


Liberties Committee 


A last-minute move enabled the 
La Follette Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee to extend its investigation into 
oppressive labor practices, when 
$50,000 was raised by the Senate for 
the Committee. This came shortly 
after President Roosevelt emphati- 
cally stated that he wanted the com- 
mittee to continue its work since 
there were many new cases of in- 
fringed civil liberties calling for in- 
vestigation. 

As a result the box-score for labor 
at a session which saw a noticeable 
growth of anti-labor sentiment in 
Congress turned out after all to be 
rather favorable to organized labor. 

For labor: 

Amendments to the Wagner Act 


and Wage-Hour Act were blocked. 


The civil liberties investigation was 
continued. 

Against labor: 

No amendments to Walsh-Healey 
Act. Prevailing wages on WPA out- 
lawed. 


BALLOTS AND BULLETS MARK LABOR WARS 


pete the National Labor Rela- ¢ NLRB will shortly act on the requests 4 


tions Board attempts to further 
the use of ballots instead of bullets 
in settling labor-capital differences, 
headlines continue to bespeak “riot 
zones” in different sections of the 
nation where differences reach the 
point of armed clashes between pick- 
et-lines and police-lines. 
Apparently confident that it can 
acquit itself honorably before the im- 


“Force” ys. "Reason’.... 
Problems facing labor.... 
what they mean. 


pending investigation of its practices 
by a special House Committee, the 
NLRB highlighted the closing days 
of Congress by ordering elections to 
be held among 78,000 workers of the 
Chrysler Corporation and the Briggs 
Manufacturing Co., and Motors Prod- 
ucts Co., in order to determine the 
employes’ choice of collective bar- 
gaining agents. 

This is being used as a means to 
settle the bitter controversy between 
the AF of L and CIO factions disput- 
ing the right to bargain for the au- 
tomobile workers. In addition the 


made by the General Motors Corpo- 
ration and Packard Motor Car Co., 
for similar elections as a means of 
keeping the firms from being caught 
between jurisdictional labor disputes. 


The General Motors Corporation, 
strike-bound for three weeks in its 
most vulnerable spot—the tool ‘and 
die workers section—was finally able 
to come to an agreement with the 
CIO’s United Automobile Workers 
Union, but only after police batons 
were swung against strikers in De- 
troit and Cleveland. 


Election Orders Seen 


Answer to Bias Charges 


Action by the NLRB, permitting 
employers to petition for bargaining 
elections by their employes was a 
concession made by the Board at the 
height of charges in Congress that 
the NLRB was biased. 

In ordering elections to be held in 
the plants noted above, the NLRB 
gave both the AF of L and CIO a 
chance to say that the decision fav- 
ored their own factions. The AF of L 
had opposed the poll action, but was 
pleased at the Board’s order to con- 
duct the elections on a plant-by-plant 
basis instead of a singie vote for each 
corporation as desired by the CIO. 
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fact that a single corporation elec- 
tion, if favorable to the CIO’s claimed 
majority, would have the effect of 
freezing out individual plants in 
which the AF of L might be able to 
muster a majority. 


But despite the strike settlement 
at General Motors ard the forth- 
coming elections at other plants, both 
companies and unions fear the end 
of conflict is not yet in sight. The 
danger spot is in the fall when the 
assembly lines get ready for a new 
model production. 

In Colorado, at a Bureau of Recla- 
mation $4,000,000 irrigation and 
power project, troops were called out 
to halt bloodshed between striking 
AF of L unionists and “back-to-work” 
forces. The situation, which had all 
the makings of an ugly fracas, was 
clarified when national guardsmen 
set up a “neutral zone,” disarmed 
some 200 special deputies, and struck 
down barricades erected by picketers 
at the project site. 


Meanwhile in Washington two and 
one-half months of hearings con- 
ducted by the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee on _ proposed 
amendments to the Wagner Act camc 
to a close with an observation by 
committee members that the thou- 
sands of pages of testimony con- 
tained elements for a groundwork 
for industrial peace. 


New NLRB Probe 
Held Superflous 


Well aware of the many bitter 
charges and counter-charges in the 
voluminous records, Senator Elbert 


D. Thomas (Dem.), Chairman, was of | 
the opinion that nothing new would | 


be uncovered by House investigators 


in their coming inquiry into NLRB | 


practices. 


“Everything that could be said has | 


been said in these hearings,” Senator 
Thomas declared, “and there have 


could be.” 

But one final bit of fireworks 
was to come in the closing days of 
the committee’s 


+ Behind the CIO’s demand was the + ests were the real forces behind the 


revisionist movement. 


Mr. Andrews, in his indictment of 
those allegedly attempting to write 
the law off the statute books, named 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and “the citadels of 
big business, and high finance.” 


Newspaper Guild Lays 
Labor Disunity to AFL 


For the sixth consecutive time vet- 
eran newspaper columnist Heywood 
Broun was elected to the presidency 
of the Newspaper Guild, which in its 
list of approved resolutions ordered 
support for the New Deal in 1940, de- 
clared the AF of L leaders responsible 
for U. S. labor disunity, and threw 
its unqualified support to CIO Pa- 
cific Coast leader Harry Bridges, now 
being prosecuted on deportation 
charges. 


The disunity between AF of L and. 


CIO forces seemed headed for an- 
other peak with the latter’s organi- 
zation drive into the building con- 
struction trades. With its nucleus 
already formed and charters granted 
the CIO sought to appeal to workers 


in the industry by setting dues rates | 


considerably lower than those main- 


tained by the AF of L. To this | 
Strategy, AF of L officials responded 
“bargain, 


with an indictment of 
rates” and predicted that the CIO’s 
next step would be “to offer its mem- 
bers to employers at bargain rates.” 


On the subject of rates, the Wage- 


- Hour Administration’s shoe industry 
_ committee recommended wage in- 


creases for 60,000 of the industry’s 
234,000 employes by setting a mini- 
mum wage of 35 cents an hour. In 


_ protest, one committeeman, a South- 


ern employer representative, re- 


signed. 


The President last week 


testimony-taking. | 


From CIO general counsel, Lee Press- | 


man, there came the blunt charge 


that the American Federation of | 
Labor was requesting revisions of the | 
Act although it had received no such © 
instructions from its rank-and-file. | 


Cheered by Congress’ inability to 


ing to the annual convention of the 
American Newspaper Guild, repeated 
his charges that ‘dime-an-hour” 
congressional blocs and other inter- 


One other recommendation for a. 


wage increase, from 25 cents to 32% 


cents an hour, to work e 
been as much fireworks as there. ers in th 


cotton textile industry, is now await- 
ing Administrator Andrews’ decision. 
acknow!l- 
edged that he had taken under con- 
Sideration a request by Southern leg- 
islators that southern textile mills 
be allowed a differential in the pro- 
posed minimum rates. The President 


was of the opinion that where living « 


costs warranted it, there should be 
a differential, but would make no 


statement as to just what the differ- 
make threatened revisions in the | 
Wage-Hour Act at the present ses- | 
sion, Administrator Andrews, speak- | 


ential should amount to in the case 
where Southern labor operating un- 
der somewhat smaller living costs is 
in contrast to Northern textile mill- 
workers whose higher living costs 
warrant increased minimum wage 
rates. 
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O you remember the things you bought, 
say, ten years ago—how inferior they were 
to today’s goods in looks, in wearing quality, in 
| the service they gave? But do you remember, 


| . 
| too, how much more those manufactured arti- 


| cles cost then? 


Since 1929, the average price of an electric 
refrigerator has come down from $310 to $175, 
that of an electric washer from $112 to $72; a 
100-watt lamp from 35 to 15 cents. And like 
hundreds of other manufactured articles today, 
they perform better and cost less to operate 
than the older, higher-priced models. 


“Oh, if Frank Ever Sees These...” 


*,.. he'll cut my allowance! Why, today I wouldn't 
dream of paying prices like the ones on these old bills!” 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


> 


Why? Because during these ten years Amer- 
ican industry has improved its products, learned 
to make them less expensive so that more 
people can own them. That is why the American 
worker's real wage—his ability to buy the things 
he wants—is higher today than in 1929. Each 
reduction in the cost of the products he buys is, 
in effect, a “raise” for every purchaser. 


General Electric scientists and engineers, by 


finding new ways for electricity to serve the a 
needs of industry, are helping to provide us " 
with still MORE GOODS FOR MORE ie 
PEOPLE AT LESS COST. 4 
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THE FINAL PUSH 


It didn’t take this 6 foot 914 inch Capitol po- 

liceman, adept at closing the huge bronze doors 

at the Senate wing of the Capitol, much effort 

to hint to Congress that it was about time the 
session ended. 


A POSTSCRIPT 
TO CONGRESS 


ONGRESS, during the closing days, jumped 

the traces and ran away from its leadership. 

A coalition of Republicans and of conservative 
Democrats in both the Senate and the House 
took charge. The result was the first wide-open 
break with the administration that has occurred 
in seven sessions. 

Economy served as the cause of the break. 

After setting peace-time records with appro- 
priations totalling 13 billions of dollars the Sen- 
ate balked at adding three billions to that total 
in the form of authorized loans. Its members 
cut the total in half. Then the House of Rep- 
resentatives by a vote of 193 to 166 refused even 
to consider the program of loans. 

Again: The Senate accepted an $800 million 
additional loan authorization for the United 
States Housing Authority—low cost housing— 
but the House refused by a vote of 191 to 170 
even to consider that loan plan. 

It was a Hous® of Representatives strongly 
bent toward econmy. 

Whether that bent will carry over into 1940 or 
into a special session that now appears to be 


better than an even chance for the fall, remains | 


the biggest question at this session end. 


Congress Closes Work 


On “Economy” Note 


The record shows that there is no mistaking 
the prevailing Congressional mood. 


House insistence forced the Senate to recede 
from its plan to increase pensions to the coun- 
try’s indigent aged by requiring that the Fed- 
eral Government put up $2 for every $1 that a 
State Government provided until the Federal 
contribution reached $10. After that it would 
have been on a dollar for dollar basis up 
to a maximum Federal contribution of $20. The 
Federal contribution is to remain on a strict 
dollar for dollar basis. 


The House tried in its closing days to deny 
$119 million to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion required by that organization to continue 
price stabilizing loans on corn and wheat. On 
this issue, however, the House was unable to pre- 
vail over a less economy minded Senate. 

Labor was on the defensive in the closing ses- 
sions. 

Only a “one-man filibuster” by the Chairman 
of the Rules Committee of the House kent drastic 
amendments to the Wage and Hour law from 
being reported to the House and from being 
approved by that body. As it was this law re- 
mains virtually unchanged, with a new ex- 
emption from its provisions only for telephone 
companies with 500 or fewer subscribers. 


The House, too, voted $50,000 to carry on a pre- 
viously approved investigation of the National 
Labor Relations Board. All attempts to amend 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act remained bottled 
up in committee at the session end. 


The Senate revealed its changed temper in 
the closing sessions by refusing to reconsider t! 
vote by which it had ended the prevailing w: 
on WPA projects and by which it had providid 
for a limited differential in WPA wage payments 
between the North and South. 


It must be remembered, too, that other bills 
on which action was not completed, carry over 
to the next session. Adjournment this year 
leaves the next gathering prepared to take over 
where this one left off. Because of that situa- 
tion, if the revolting members hear from the 
home folks in a way that sounds critical, they 
will be in a position to make amends in Janu- 
ary, or earlier, if a special session is called. 


Legislators Have Chance 


To “*Mend Fences’? Home 


_Adjournment, too, leaves the members with 
an opportunity to mend fences. When President 
Roosevelt signed the Hatch bill—now the Hatch 
law—limiting the politica] activity of Federal 
Government employes other than members of 
Congress he raised many problems tor political 
managers. This law—together with the record 
appropriations—represented the major affirma- 
tive accomplishment of the session. 


The two houses did approve whai now is to be 
& new Statute imposing new duties on under- 
writers of securities and new responsibilities on 
bank officials who act as trustees of those securi- 
ties. The Senate also authorized an investigation 
into Government banking policies. 


All in all, however, the closing session of Con- 


gress was notable for the conservative swing and 
its break with the Executive. 


(ecusqraiae TAKING STOCK OF THE 31 WEEKS: 


WHAT LEGISLATORS DID 


MAJOR legislation speeded between the two + 


Houses of Congress in the closing days of 
the session. Some important measures went to 
the President to become law upon his signa- 
ture; others were left without final action. All 
measures undisposéd of when Congress ad- 
journed retain their status, in either House or 
in conference, for consideration at the next 
session. What Congress passed, or failed to 
pass, is told here: 


Congress Status 


Finance 

Wagner resolution for Senate committee study of 
banking conditions with view to legislation establishing 
national monetary and banking policy, $25,000 authorized 
for expenses (S. 125); Authorized by Senate adoption 
Aug. 4. 

SEC Regulation of trust indentures (S. 2065); Presi- 
dent signed Aug. 4. 


Government Loans 

Administration billion dollar lending program (S. 
2864); Senate passed July 31.. The House refused to 
consider a companion bill (H. R. 7120) Aug. 1, killing 
the lending program for this session. 

Senate special five-member committee to investigate 
extension of credits ang loans by Government agencies 
or instrumentalities to foreign governments or foreign 
nationals (S. Res. 173); by Senator Gillette, Idaho; 
Banking and Currency Committee. No further action. 

Expansion of Federal Housing Authority’s low rent, 
slum clearance program by $800,000,000 in bond authori- 
zations (S. 591); Senate passed; House killed it for this 
session Aug. 3 by voting, 190 to 170, not to consider it. 

Authority to Home Owners Loan Corporation to ex- 
tend period of amortization of home loans from 15 to 20 
years. (S. 628); Sent to President Aug. 4. 


Revenue 


Tariff Commission directed to investigate domestic 
production and imports of wood pulp or pulpwood, to 
report to’: Congress by April 15 on competition affecting 
principal U. S. markets of U. S. (S. Res. 160); Senate 
adopted g. 1. 

Redemption of unused or unspoiled internal revenue 


stamps (S| hat gag passed Aug. 1. No further 
action. 


Internal Revenue Commissioner authorized to make 
allowances for leakage or evaporation upon withdrawal 
of packages of brandy or fruit spirits under certain con- 
ditions (H. R. 6268); President signed Aug. 4. 


Extension of life of a special Senate committee to 
study reciprocal Federal and State taxation of govern- 
ment salaries and securities; Senate adopted Aug. 4. 


Old-Age Assistance 


Social Security amendments, covering large groups of 
bank employes, seamen and others under the Act, be- 
ginning old-age pensions in 1940, increasing Federal con- 
tribution to States for old assistance to.$20 per person, 
freezing’ payroll taxes at 1 per cent until 1943 (H, R. 
6505); Both houses passed. 


Patents and Copyrights 

To eliminate delays in procedure, to give an applicant 
three years in which to obtain a patent, and to limit life 
of a patent to 20 years (S. 2688); Senate passed Aug. 1. 
No further action. 

Establishment of a circuit court of appeals for patents 
(S. 2687); Senate passed over without action Aug. 1. 

Simplifying procedure in paying final fees on allowed 
applications for patents (H.R. 6874); Sent to President 
Aug. 3. 


To exclude importations of pirated copies of literary’ 


works of American authors (S. 2689); Senate passed 
Aug. 1. No further action. 

Transfer of jurisdiction over commercia] prints and 
labels, for the purpose of registration, to the Register 
of Copyrights (H. R. 153); the President signed July 31. 


Patent Office authority to require an applicant to re- 
spond to office action within less than the statutory period 
of six months (H. R. 6878); Sent to President Aug. 3. 


Reducing from two years to one year the period during 
which an inventor may make public use of his inventions 
before filing application (H. R. 6872); Sent to President 
Aug. 1. 

Improvement in patent interference practice (H. R. 
6873); Sent to President Aug. 1. 

Reduction from two years to one year the period in 
which an inventor may copy claims from an issued patent 
for the purpose of asserting his own priority (H. R. 
6875); Sent to President Aug. 1. 


Railroads 


Amending Employers’ Liability Act to void any con- 
tract, regulation or device that would prevent employes 
from voluntarily furnishing to any party in interest in- 
formation about death or injury of other employes and 
to penalize any carrier that disciplines an employe for 
giving such information. (H.R. 4989); Reported to 
House July 31. No further action. 

Amending Employers’ Liability Act, restoring com- 
mon law ruling that employe shall not have assumed 


risk of employment in cases where he has not had actual — 


notice of negligently maintained conditions or practices 
by the carrier. (S. 1708.) Both houses passed; No final 
action. 

Amendment of Interstate Commerce Act respecting 
control of stock purchased by railroads, designed to pre- 
vent wasteful expenditures and speculation in stocks and 
Securities of other railroads (S. 2903); Senate passed 
Aug. 1. No further action. 

ICC investigation of feasibility and desirability of 
fixing railroad rates on basis of zones and report to 
Congress by Jan. 3, 1940 (S. J. Res. 58); Senate adopted 
Aug. 1. No further action. 


Last Minute Summary 


76th Congress, First Session, one of longest 
on record—more than 140 legislative days. 

Largest spending total in nation’s peace- 
time history, upwards of 13 billion dollars. 

All time record of 20,000,000 copies of 
21,000 bills and resolutions since January 3. 

Congressional debates fill 15,000 pages of the 
Congressional Record. 

Social Security Amendments, and other im- 
portant measures rushed to the President in 
closing hours. | 

Thousands of measures, large and small, post- 
poned until Jan. 3, 1940. 


Shipping 


Lifeboat launching devices on ocean, inland steamers 


_(H. R. 7090); Sent to President Aug. 2. 


Implementing the 1936 Shipowners Liability Conven- 
tion respecting sick and injured seamen (H. R. 6881); 
House passed July 31. No further action. 

A Maritime Commission bill for a system of requisi- 
tioning American vessels in emergency or war, to pre- 
‘vent harshness of a sudden requisitioning without com- 
pensation to the owner (H. R. 4983); Sent to President 
Aug. 1. 

Modified rivers and harbors bill, simply authorizing 
surveys of many projects (H. R. 7411); Congress sent to 
President Aug. 2. 

Safety on steamers carrying as many as fifty passen- 
gers (H.R. 7091); sent to President Aug. 3. 

Minimum standards for employment of minors on 
American vessels, comparable to child labor act stand- 
ards, minimum age 16 on small vessels, 18 on larger ves- 
sels and on hazardous work, to carry out minimum age 


(sea) convention . signed by U. S.; President recom- — 


mended immediate legislation Aug. 3. No action, 


Labor 


Wage-Hour Amendments to Fair Labor Standards 
Act; House Majority Leader Rayburn announced Aug. 
3 no action this session. | 

Exemption of telephone operators in small towns, 
where not more than 500 subscribers, from Wage-Hour 
Law; (S. 12324) sent to President Aug. 3. 

Senate Education and Labor Subcommittee report on 
“Labor Policies of-Employers’ Associations, Part II, the 
Associated Industries of Cleveland” (Senate Res. 266, 
74th Congress); submitted to Senate July 31. 

Investigation of National Labor Relations Board by a 
House special committee, $50,000 authorized for expenses 
of the inquiry (H. Res. 265); House adopted Aug. 1. 


Agriculture 
Administration bill to authorize $5,000,000 annually, 
beginning this year, for apportionment to States, to de- 
velop marketing and marketing services for farm com- 


DEFENSE DOLLARS 
Assistant Secretary of Navy Edison ht) ap- 
pears before one of the last meetings of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee to ask for more 
funds to strengthen national air defenses through 
student flying courses. Mr. Edison shown with 
Utah’s Senator Thomas. 


modities ‘(S. 2212); Senate passed Aug. 1. No further 
action. 

Appropriation of $50,000 to enable the Department of 
Agriculture to acquire 30,000 acres in South Carolina for 
perpetuation of the eastern wild turkey (S. 2270); Senate 
passed Aug. 1. No further action. 

To require and regulate labeling of seeds and to pro- 
vide standards for imported seeds, urged by major farm 
organizations (H. R. 5625); sent to President Aug. 4. 

To regulate shipment of grain from small country 
elevators into larger terminal warehouses (H.R. 6480); 
House passed Aug. 1. No further action. 

Amendment of the Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921, making it mandatory that marketing rates and 
charges, prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture as 
just and reasonable, shall be observed as both the maxi- 
mum and minimum to be collected from livestock pro- 
ducers (H. R. 4998); sent to President Aug. 4. 


National Defense 


To facilitate exchange of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties produced in U. S. for reserve stocks of strategic and 


critical materials abroad (S. 2697); Sent to President 


Aug. 4. 

Restoration of rank of Lieutenant General in the 
Army (S. 2354); Sent to President Aug. 1. 

Creation of a junior flight group in the Army Air 


IN CLOSING SESSIONS 


+ Corps (S. 2225); Senate passed Aug. 1. 


No further 
action. 

Procurement of aircraft for national defense, author- 
izing the Secretaries of War and Navy, until June 30, 
1941, to make awards, where competitive bids have been 
received, to not more than three lowest, responsible 
bidders, to expedite air corps expansion (S. 2868); Senate 
passed Aug. 1. No further action. 


Panama Canal 
Additional lock facilities for Panama Canal, with auth- 
ority to expend $277,000,000. (H. R. 5129); Sent to 
President Aug. 4. 
Investigation and survey to determine costs of a barge 
canal and highway across Republic of Nicaragua; House 
approved in Third Deficiency Bill Aug. 2. 


Conservation 


Authorizing construction of water conservation and 
utilization projects in the Great Plains and semi-arid 
areas of U. S. (S. 1802); both houses passed. 


Housing 


National census on housing facilities, to cost not ex- 
ceeding $8,000,000 (S. 2240); sent to President Aug. 4. 


Commodity Credit Corporation 

Appropriation of $119,599,000 to replenish impaired 
capital stock of Commodity Credit Corporation; House 
rejected Aug. 2, despite Secretary Wallace’s warning 
it is necessary for corn loans and to prevent major farm 
products falling in price to 1932 levels, with 25 cent, or 
less price for corn. Senate adopted it in 3rd Deficiency 
Act Aug. 3. 

CCC authorized to sell for cash to foreign govern- 
ments surplus commodities to which it has acquired 
title, intended to dispose of 175,000 bales of cotton to 
France and Switzerland (H.J.Res. 375); House passed 
Aug. 4. No further action. 


Treaties 

Treaty. with Finland, when citizens of one country 
live in the other sufficient time, the laws of country of 
residence to govern as to military service.. Treaties of 
commerce, navigation, with Iraq; of extradition, friend- 
ship, commerce, navigation, with Liberia; extradition 
with Monaco. All ratified by Senate Aug. 2. 

Treaty with Sweden to avoid double taxation and es- 
tablish rules of reciprocal administrative assistance in 
income and other taxation; Senate ratified Aug. 2. 


Political Activities 


Hatch Act (S. 1871), regulating political activities of 
Federal employes except those who determine national 
or foreign policies; President signed Aug. 2. 


Tariff 


Tariff Commission directed to investigate domestic 
production and volume of importations of wood pulp or 
pulp wood and report to Senate by April 15 (S. Res. 160); 
Senate adopted Aug. 2. 


Flood Control 


Enlargement of the flood control survey program, the 
President authorized to reduce the local contribution in 
the Ohio Valley as much as 50 per cent (H. R. 6634); 
sent to the President Aug. 4. 


Tobacco 
Senate special committee, five members, to inquire 
into tobacco price conditions and steps taken to stabilize 
the market price for the 1939 crop (S. Res. 175); by 
Senator George, Ga.; Agriculture. No action. 
AAA amendments relating to tobacco, against a second 
referendum on burley and fire-cured tobacco, power to 


increase national marketing quota, penalty for exceeding . 


quota, etc. (H. R. 6538 to 6541); Sent to President Aug. 1. 


Oil 

Investigation of negotiations by American citizens 
with Mexican government or its citizens ‘regarding oil 
sales in Mexico (S. Res. 174); by Senator Neely, W. Va., 
and (S. 177) by Senator Bridges, N. H.; Foreign Re- 
against Soviet Russia (H. J. Res. 315); President signed 
Aug. 4. 

House Interstate Commerce Committee $15,000 in- 
vestigation of methods and practices in petroleum pro- 
duction and storage, including relation to national de- 
fense, and in transport and distribution, including effect 
on producers and consumers (H.Res. 290); House 
adopted August 3. This authorizes the inquiry. 


Civil Liberties 


$50,000 for Senate special committee investigating civil 
liberties, for Pacific Coast labor inquiry (S. Res. 126); 
Authorized by Senate adoption Aug. 4. 

Prompt deportation of those admitti~ in writing they 
have engaged in espionage or sabotage for a foreign 
government since their entry into the U. S., and of aliens 
violating anti-narcotic laws (H. R. 6724); No final action. 


Claims 
Administration-approved proposal for a commissioner 
at $9,000 a year, to adjudicate claims of Americans 
against Soviet Russia (H. J. Res. 315); President signed 
Aug. 4. 


Contracts 
To adjust limitations on profits of certain contractors 


with the United States (S. 2464); Senate passed Aug. 1. 
No further action. | 


Pensions 
Pensions authorized at wartime rates for disability 
incurred in line of duty as a direct result of the conflict 
in the Far East (S. 1643); Senate passed Aug. 1. No 
final action. 
Five year extension of period within which World War 


[Continued on Page 13] 


Speaker of the House Wiliam Bankhead (seated) 

with the moral support of Assistant House Par- 

liamentarian Roy, signing the last of 244 bills 

passed by the House in one day during its ad- 
journment scramble. 


A ‘STREAMLINED’ 
PATENT SYSTEM 


Curbing patent monopolies and 
litigation. How new system may 


cut down abuses. 


ONGRESS has made it easier for the con- 

sumer and the business man to beat a path 
to the inventor, whether he perfects a better 
mousetrap or a better dynamo. 

Legislation to streamline the patent.system has 
already cleared the congressional hopper, some 
of it a result of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee’s preliminary investigation. 


Five New Proposals 
-To Simplify Procedure _ 


five legislative proposals to simplify patent 
procedure, speed up applications and pay- 
ment of fees on approved patent applications, 
and shorten the time now permitted between 
Patent Office decisions and replies from paten- 
tees, have been cleared through both Houses, 
ready for the President’s signature. 

In brief these new footnotes to patent law 
administration would: 

Reduce from two to one year the period within 


_which an inventor may make public use of his. 


patent before filing his application for a patent. 

Revise some of the “interference practices” and 
reduce the number of hearings now possible 
which according to officials have the effect of 
extending the life of patents. 

Eliminate the so-called “renewal applications” 
for patents. 

Give the Patent Commissioner broader auth- 
ority in making it possible to require a patent 
applicant to answer official action in less time 
than the regular statutory period of six months. 

Cut down the period within which applicants 
may copy claims from already issued patents for 
purposes of asserting priority. 

Two major proposals, however, failed to clear 
the last minute adjournment rush, although both 
will be ready for action at the next session. 
One (S. 2687) would have created a Circuit Court 
of Appeals for Patents. The Department of Com- 
merce, backing this measure, says that “Such 4 
court would reduce the time and cost of litiga- 
tion, and would end the conflict of decisions be- 
tween the various appellate tribunals, before 
whom cases often are brought for the purpose 
of harassing both investors and others who can- 
not fight back, and corporations which must con- 
test ridiculous claims.” 


Fixing Rigid Limits 
On Life of Patents 


The second proposal (S. 2688) would have set 
stringent limits on the life of a patent. This 
measure passed by the Senate, failed to re- 
ceive House approval. Here again the Com- 
merce Department in support of the plan 
says that “The life of a patent should be 
limited to 20 years from the date of filing ap- 
plication, to obviate the possibility of a patentee's 
prolonging a patent monopoly by keeping his ap- 
plication in the Patent Office for a number of 
years. If a 20-year law is enacted, a patentee 
who diligently prosecutes his application and ob- 
tains his patent in three years would enjoy the 
full 17-year monopoly. 

“If, however, he delays the prosecution, or at- 
tempts to keep his case in the Patent Office, he 
will positively be penalized by the shortening of 
the monopoly.” 

The Patent Office has numerous examples of 
where the patent monopoly has been extended 
considerably past the regular limit.through +de- 
lays, in one instance the period of exclusive usé 
having been extended to 44 years. | 

The bill to create a Circuit Court of Appea:s 
for Patents is backed by Federal officials and 
by some of the members of the patent law profes- 
sion, although that profession is not unanimous 
in support of it. The Senate failed to act be- 
cause various members wished further discus- 
sion on the plan. Commissioner of Patents Con- 
way Coe told the Senate Committee on Pavents 
the court is needed to centralize and coordinate 
litigation now contested in 10 or 11 circuits, that 
the poor investor is not now fully safeguarded 
by a Federal patent because of the expense 0f 
defending his exclusive rights in the courts. 

Congress has still to draft legislation which 
would embody the fnore controversial recom- 
mendations relating to monopoly in the field of 
patents as outlined by the Justice Department. 
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The United States News 


“The Yeas and Nays" 


editor's Note: Letters of comment 
and suggestion are invited. Those not 
intended jor publication, and those to 
which writers desire to have only 
their initials attached if published, 
chould be so marked. Even if initials 
aniy are to be printed, letters must 
ne signed and addressed. 


Causes of Slow Business 


gir'—"Business today is stagnant and | 
discouraged largely because of political 

manipulation in Washington. Depres- 
sions and recessions have their economic 
as well as political causes, and their in- 
tensity, to be sure, is often exaggerated. 
Business men, however, cannot see op- 
portunity ahead when the Government | 
tax collector stands on one side ready | 
+) take what profits there are and the Gov- | 
ernment executioner stands with his | 
cocialistie hammer on the other ready 
tq strike down the American system of 
private initiative.” 

The above was true in May, 1938, when 
you wrote it, and is still more strikingly 
true now, as the country sinks deeper into 
the bog of uncertainty. But so great 
is the change in the spirit of your paper 
that you would not write the above now, 
any more than you would write the stir- 
ring editorials “A Preface to Honesty” 


1938). You were such a bold and elo- 

quent defender of the Republic against 

all enemies, no matter how seductive, 

that we witness with sorrow your com- 

plete change of heart. 

Chicago, Il. R. U. 


The Third Term Issue 


Sir:--A large number of voters are 
wondering why it would not be an im- | 
provement « in American politics for 
President Roosevelt to be nominated as 
the Democratic nominee for President 
in 1940. In effect this is their view- | 
point. It will once and for all time 
settle the Third Term Tradition. Since 
Washington's refusal to become a third | 
term President, the question has been 
discussed pro and con, and, to say the 
least, it always has been, and now is, | 
a live question. 

Inasmuch as the question must be, 


it now? It might be settled by legisla- 
tion; but we know it could be settled 
either (1) by Constitutional amendment; 
or (2) by vote of the people. Prefer- 
ably the latter. The question is one | 
pending in unfinished business. Why 
not finish it? 

Rv way of prediction, I may add that 
there are thousands of voters who would | 
refuse to vote for a third term candi- | 
date for that reason alone; while there 
are thousands of others who would 


Wave that issue aside. There is no , 
way of knowing the strength and weak- 


ness of the issue until we hear the re- 
turns from every voting precinct in 
the United States. 


E. H. YOST. 
New Martinsville, W. Va. 
The Threat of World War 


Sir—With no change in our legisla- | 
tion on neutrality, England and France | 
are minus one great card in the stand- 
of game against Germany, Italy and 
Japan. Russia should be unwilling be- 
Cause the United States failed them. 
England and France have to seek new 
Ways of appeasement... . 

If a world war becomes a reality it will 
affect our country. When Canada be- 
comes involved we shall have more dif- 
ficult, 1 defending our neutrality than 
 mooilizing our man power and re- 
Sources in defense of what is left of 
aemocracy in Europe. 

Prevention is better than cure not 
ony in physical, but also in social and 
National ills. OLAF E. RAY. 
Chicago, 11, 

+ + + 
That 1912 Convention 


have read with much interest 
the Third Term Tradition” which you 
“cently published. [By Herman Limberg, 
United. States News, July 10, 17, 24.) 

In the Jast installment I find the fol- 
lowing Statement: 


Roosevelt had two-thirds of the dele- 


“ss ‘Yom Republican States, and a 
iP may 

. ar majority of the whole convention, 


Controlled by Taft “Regulars,” the 


National Committee, which had the or- | 
of the convention and the 
sing of the rules of procedure, se- 
majority on the temporary 
ousting of Roosevelt delegates 
<ational Committee, and La Fol- 
‘ccermination to resist displace- | 
Roosevelt of the Progressive 
. “On Taft the nomination on the 
Nrst be 

a certain that the author is in 
he Says that Roosevelt had 
Majority of the whole con- 
ein ‘acts as I recall them are as 
a mevelt did not “throw his hat into 
until late in February. By | 
‘ia re Practically all of the delegates | 
South were chosen, (as they al- 


Taf; pi been) and were favorable to 
‘Cy numbered some 250 and the 
“Onvention had 1,078 delegates. 
Roosevelt leaders contested the 
" portion of the Southern delega- 
Mea When the convention met they 
rey _ the report of the credentials | 
contesten should be voted upon by un- 
COurce delegations only. This, of 
ve reduced the total to some 800 
netted Roosevelt a majority of the 
of the convention. 
"ap ® normal procedure for hand- | 
> ‘he report of the credentials com- | 


e 
ne 


end 


“prime the pump.” 


Carmel], Calif. 


| _the effort made to reform the act. 
J.D. F. | 


TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFP. 


mittee is for all temporarily seated dele- | 


fates to vote on each State's contested 


delegation except when their own par- | 


ticular State’s delegation is being con- 
Sidered. This starts with Alabama. 

You will doubtless recall how this rule 
prevailed in the Democratic Convention 
of 1932, in connection with the Louisi- 
ana and Minnesota delegations. 


Any other rule would be a travesty, | 


for if this were not the rule all that one 
candidate would need do to control a 
convention would be to contest enough 
of his opponents’ delegates to give him- 
self a majority of the remaining dele- 
gates in the convention. 

As I recall, Senator Borah represented 
Roosevelt upon the credentials commit- 
tee, and he gave as his opinion that a 
very large proportion of the Roosevelt 
contests were without merit. This state- 
ment is purely from memory, but I am 
reasonably certain of its accuracy. 

When the Taft delegates insisted on 
the enforcement of the normal rule, the 
most of the Roosevelt delegates refused 
to participate in the proceedings of the 
Convention. So on the first ballot Mr. 
Taft was nominated by the following 
vote: 

VOCE 1078 

VOUS Tae” 


VOLE 107 


*344 delegates withheld their votes and 

6 delegates were absent. 

At the time this happened I lived in 
Philadelphia and was an ardent sup- 
porter of Woodrow Wilson; so I took an 
unprejudiced view of the matter, hoping, 
of course, in the words of two old colored 
men standing in front of the Union 
League in Philadelphia, that “Roosevelt 


and Taft. will keep on quarreling and 
_ that man Wilson will slip right in be- 


tween them.” And he did. 
LOUIS OSHAUGHNESSY. 


| Blacksburg, Va. 


+ + + 


To ‘Spend’ Rather Than ‘Save’ 


settled sometime; somehow, why~not do > 


Sir:—What business needs is not more 
investment money; but more consumer 
buying power so that we can make use 
of the investments that we have. 


our income goes into savings and in- 


vestments. ... 


We are all consumers; 
money we spend for consumer goods and 
services, the more business and employ- 
ment and income we have. 

Port Hope. Mich. GEO. B. JOHNSON, 
+ + + 


Practical Pump-priming 


Sir:—Years ago I worked as a farm 
hand in Illinois. 


the stock when other sources failed. 
| When the farmer sent 


Graham A. Barden 


Democrat from North Carolina 
Who Headed Demand for Amend- 
ment of Wage-Hour Law, 


O compromiser, but a_ positive, 
hard-hitting representative of 
North Cerolina farmers is Rep. Gra- 
ham A. Barden, whose controversial 
amendments to the Wage-Hour Law 
failed at the last minute to win ap- 
proval at this session of Congress. 
The ‘center of the many attacks 
and counter-attacks in the Wage- 
Hour discussion,. his amendments, 
among other 
from the Act firms engaged in agri- 
cultural operations, and all persons 


receiving a guaranteed income of 


$150 a month or a guaranteed an- 
nual income of $1,800. 

. . Opponents of 
the Barden 


confine the 
Wage-Hour Law 
regulations to 


only. According 
sto President 
Graham A. Barden Roosevelt, the 


amendment removes protection from 


the 2,000,000 lowest paid employes 


+ 


provisions, exempt | 


amendment. 
maintain that | 
its ultimate ef- | 
fect would be to | 


city sweat-shops | 


of industry, the employes who are | 
appointed to the national Civil Serv- 
- ice Commission at the age of 30. To- 


the chief beneficiaries of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

On the other hand, in supporting 
his bill, Rep. Barden says: “I am of 
the opinion that Congress intended 
to exempt from the Act the agricul- 
tural operations set out in my bill. 
Administrator Andrews is attempt- 


ing either by subterfuge or through | 


lack of understanding to destroy 
these exemptions by misuse or mis- 
interpretation of the term ‘area of 
production.’ This Iam unwilling for 


- him-te 


but the more | 


Nearly all farms of | 
| any size had a well to supply water for | 


Mr. Barden was born and reared‘on 
a farm: the date, 1896; the place, 


We | Turkey Township, N. C. During his 


| have depressions because too much of 


youth, during vacations from public 
school, young Mr. Barden worked 
under conditions which today would 
seem to ery for wage-hour regula- 


farm, an express company, a saw * 


mill, and a black-smith shop, at var- | 


ious times, he earned from 50 to 80 
cents a day, with hours ranging from 
8 to 10 a day. 

Interrupting and 


schooling 


odd-jobbing, Mr. Barden joined the | 


United States Navy during the World 
War. A few years later, in 1920, he 
received an LL. B. degree and a 
football letter from the University 
of North Carolina. 

After a year of high schoo! teach- 
ing and football coaching, Mr. Bar- 


been full and quickpaced. He started » 


out with a 1905 birth certificate 


| Stamped at Kingston, N. Y. After a 


public school education and two 


years of editorial work on the King- | 
ston Daily Freeman, he left the banks | 
of the Hudson, across the river from | 


Hyde Park, and became an under- 
graduate at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 


Sity. 


den served three terms as county | 


judge. From the bench he moved 
to the North Carolina Genera] ASs- 
sembly, in 1933, and from the State 
legislature to the House of Represen- 
tatives, where he has served from 
the 74th Congress to the 76th. 


In spite of the wage-hour contro- 
versy, North Carolina’s grey-haired, 
grey-eyed Congressman is 
“Happy” Barden. His round, smooth- 
shaven face reflects a genial and 
aggressive personality. 


Arthur S. Flemming 


New Civil Service Commissioner, 
Following T. R.’s Footsteps, 
Brings Youth to Job 

little over 50 years ago there was 


+& quite a bit of excitement when 
a young Mr. Theodore Roosevelt was 


day much interest is manifest in the 


called | 


recent appointment, to the same | 


Commission, of Arthur S. Fiemming, | 


cause of Theo- 
dcre Roosevelt, 
Mr. Flemming is 
not the 
eSt 
named to the 


is one of the 
youngest upper- 
bracket officials 

— in present - day 
Arthur S. Flemming Washington. 


Although, be- | 


young- 
man ever | 


Following graduation in 1927, Mr. 
Flemming moved to Washington, 


where he has been a resident ever | 


Since. His activities in the Capital, 
up to last month, were divided be- 
tween educational and newspaper 
work. 


For three yeays he was an instruc- 


tor in government and coach of the | 


debating team at American Univer- 


sity. From 1930 to 1934 Mr. Flem- | 


ming did editorial and 


research | 


work for the United States Daily, and | 


later, for The United States News, 
specializing in educational subjects. 
Also, at that time, he was executive 


William J. Patterson 


New Member of Interstate Com-— 
merce Commission, fortified by in- 
timate knowledge of actual rail-— 


roading 


ASHINGTON circles, 
labor interests, are praising the 
President’s nomination of William J. 
Patterson to be an Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner, an advance- 
ment that follows 25 years of work 
with the ICC, climaxing a career 
that in some respects resembles an 
Horatio Alger story. 


Mr. Patterson took to railroading 


especially 


just like hundreds of country boys | 
who 40 years ago were thrilled to see | 


the trains roll by. When graduated 
from high school in his native town 
of Boyd, Wis., in 1896, at the age of 
16 he sought his first job with the 
rails, that of a call boy, who in pre- 
telephone days had the chore of 


summoning engineers and firemen to 


director of the United States Society | 
and editor of “Uncle Sam’s Diary,” 


a current events publication for use 
in high schools. 

After four years, he returned to 
American University, to become di- 
rector of its School of Public Affairs, 


| meanwhile winning an M. A. degree 


from American University and an 
LL. B. degree from George Washing- 
ton University. - 

In this last position, he helped or- 
ganize the new school and inaugu- 
rated the in-service training pro- 
gram for Federal employes. The en- 


Santa Fe: 


rollment during the first year was | 


85; at present it numbers more than 
1,200 Federal employes each semés- 
ter. Last October Mr, Flemming was 
appointed the University’s executive 
officer. 


As Civil Service Commissioner, Mr. 


Flemming succeeds Samuel H. Ord- 


Commission, 


way, Jr., who resigned the first of 
June. Both are Republicans. Preési- 


dent Roosevelt couldn't under the | 


statute name a Democrat, as the two 


other members of the Commission 


not run for May f Ne t | 
mew | statement on civil service is as fol- 


tions. As helper for a truck-garden 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
By TOM R. BLAINE, 


Chairman Republican State 
Committee of Oklahoma 


merely because it furnishes a vehicle 


me to pump | 


water for the cattle, knowing the well | 


had not been used for almost a year, I 


took a couple of buckets of water to > 


At the well, I poured 


one pail of water down the old pump | 


and worked the handle frantically; re- 
sult, only a little dribble of water. I re- 
peated the pé@rformance with the same 
result. Thinking something was wrong 
with the pump, I took a board or two 


off the platform and found that the well 


was dry except for the little moisture 
from my two pails of water. 

In about five minutes I learned two 
things over which theoretical pump- 
primers might ponder. First, you cant 
prime the pump after you run out ol 
water; second, it is no use to prime the 
pump after the well has gone dry. 

E. L. TAYLOR. 


“Was It Honest’? 


Sir:—I have read with interest your 
article: “Was It Honest”? I feel strongly 
that the criticism offered is most unjust. 
The issue was of such vital importance, 


-namely, the correction of the monetary 
| privilege warranted a fusing of the votes 


te accomplish that end by conceding 
something of much less importance. 


While it is true that two wrongs do not 


make a right I feel that of the two evils 
it was good judgment to select the least. 


for the New Dealers to maintain 
themselves in Office. 
a law will bring about a reform that 
has long been needed, but which 
would never have come to a suc- 
cessful vote in Congress had it not 
been for the gigantic misuse of 
power by the Federal officeholders 


THE QUESTION 


+ 


I believe such | 


under the present administration. | 


There is not a state in the union 
that the activities of the New Deal 
Federal officeholders in Democratic 
party politics has become so nause- 
ating that even members of that 
party can no longer tolerate it. 

I am of the opinion that the Hatch 


plan will only be partially success- | 


ful. It will reach certain evils that 
exist, while others will not be rem- 
edied. It is a step in the right direc- 
tion. In Oklahoma last year a great 


' is above the 


complaint went up just before the | 
primary because it developed that 


WPA workers in this state were re- 
ceiving a much smaller wage than 


_in some of the neighboring states. | 
A powerful effort was being made by | 


tional 


Your attitude of assuming an honest dis- | 
dent came to Oklahoma and did his 


charge of duty is correct and commend- 
able, but the President has so entrenched 
himself by questionable methods and 
supine weak-kneed followers, that to 
obtain relief from his stubborn objec- 
tives it is necessary to fight him with 


his own offense weapons; and after all | 


He 
won out—So what? 
Omaha, Nebr. 

+ + 


Relief as National Duty 


Sir:—My opinion is: the whole set-up 


{the old-age assistance program] is the 


most discriminating, the most inade- 
and will be discarded eventually, along 
with the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. 
People talk as though the Federal Gov- 
ernment was something entirely sepa- 


' rate, and outside the United States en- 


tirely, and that the States had nothing 


to do with furnishing the part it pays. | 


Old and needy people are found in every 


the national administration to nomi- 
rate a New Deal candidate for gov- 
elinor, and also to renominate Sena- 
tor Thomas who was generally 
thought to have a hard race. On the 
eve of the primary election the na- 
administration announced a 
substantial increase in the wages to 
be paid WPA employees. The Presi- 


part in helping Senator Thomas. 
Every Other available high-ranking 
New Deal official was sent to the 
State for the same purposes. All 


| law.” 


| 


_ practice. 
‘ the legislation will in a large meas- 


sorts of promises were made to the | 


unthinking voters by those in power. 
It was reported that pressure was 
applied to those dependent on gov- 
ernment jobs. It is my opinion that 
the Hatch Bill is wholly insufficient 


to curb the evils which I have just 


nook and corner of all the States. There- | 


fore it is a national affair, and should 
be handled direct from Washington. 
That way it can be done for half what 


it's costing now, and at the same time , 
be made adequate, and without discrim- | 


ination. 
Pinellas Park, Fla. 


T. J. DEHAAS. | 


| 


mentioned, practiced here in Okla- 
homa last election. However, some 
remedying of the conduct on the part 


| those in national power must be | 
quate, and the costliest plan imaginable, | of P 


invoked if elections are to represent | 


the free will of the majority rather 
than the effect of a pressure group 
In power, such as we have experi- 
enced during the past six years, 


David J. Wilson 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Chairman, 
Republican State Committee, 


answers: 


|* REPLY to your letter of July 25, | 
1939; making inquiry concerning | 


certain aspects of the Hatch Bill, 


pleased be advised that my answers 


ore as follows: 
(1) Assuming this legislation to 


| 


_ the age of 28, but his 34 years have 


OF THE WEEK: 


be workable and enforceable, and 
further assuming that the “New 
Deal” administration will make an 


effort in good faith to carry out the | 
intention of the law, the “New Deal” | 
aaministration will be seriously crip- | 
pled in its efforts to control future | 


party conventions. Force and intimi- 
dation undoubtedly have brought 


grudging support in the past from | 


many whose livelihood has been de- 
pendent on federal handouts. The 
iast few years have witnessed the 
most vicious program of intimida- 
tion and corruption in the control- 
ling of votes and party support in 
exchange for taxpayers’ money that 
we have experienced in U. S. history. 

(2) I doubt very seriously that 
the “New Deal” administration will 
attempt conscientiously to enforce 
the provisions of the Hatch Bill. 
The executive department of the 
present administration feels that it 
law. As a matter of 
fact there are those in power who 
take the position that “they are the 
The perpetuity of the present 
administration is so dependent upon 
handout money in exchange for sup- 
port by the recipients of federal 
gratuities that they will be most re- 
luctant to do anything to curb the 
The success or failure of 


ure depend upon the attitude of the 
enforcement officers. 


HOTEL 


FORT SHELBY 


A dollar s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s farther at 
the Fort Shelby. 900 rooms with 
bath, circulating ice water and 
Servidor—from $2.50. 


J. E. FRAWLEY 
General Manager 


belong to that party. 
Unlike T. R., Mr. Flemming did 


The new appointee’s most recent 


lows: 


“Tam enthusiastic about the recent 
blanketing-in of several thousand 
Federal employes by the President. 
I would like to see Congress nail it 
down eventually to all Federal po- 
Sitions up to the level of policy- 
forming jobs.” 


their jobs. 
The next 16 
years were pack- 
ed full of varied 
railroad operat- 
ing experience: 
a brakeman on 
the St. Paul di- 
vision of the 
C hicago, St. 
Paul, Minneap- 
olis & Omaha 
Railway;  loco- 
motive fireman 
on the New 
Mexico division of the Atchison 
switchman, brakeman, 
and train conductor on the Wiscon- 
Sin Central; and, from 1906’ to 1914, 
conductor on the Northern Pacific. 

Qualifying as inspector of safety 
appliances, Mr. Patterson joined the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
and moved to Washington in 1914. 


W. J. Patterson 


director of the commission's Bureau 
of Safety, and in 1934 was named 
director. From that. position he 
moves to the commissioner's office. 


Throughout his railway days, Mr. 
Patterson was active in labor mat- 
ters. He has held various executive 
offices in the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the Order of 
Railway Conductors, and represented 
employes in negotiations with em- 
ployers. During this period he was 
“Chief Conductor” at Dilworth, 
Minn., and vice chairman of the 
Conductors’ Northern Pacific Gen- 
eral Committee. 


-Four years later he became _assistant_|- 
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EFFECT OF CHECK 
ON PUMP-PRIMING 


Analysis of Defeat of Lending and 
Housing Bills. Probable Effects on 
General Business. 


EJECTION last week of the Administration's 
lending and housing bills is of less tangible 
or immediate significance than represented by 
either proponents or opponents of the measures. 
President Roosevelt held the action would have 
an unfavorable effect on business within 60 to 
90 days and that it would throw an additional 
burden on taxpayers by necessitating increased 
relief appropriations, Anti-Administration 
spokesmen hailed the action of Congress as evi- 
dence of an important economy move, and as 
spelling defeat for plans to “socialize credit.” 
These appraisals all seem to be exaggerations. 
Failure of these two measures will have but slight 
influence on Government expenditures before the 
end of the year; the housing bill is on the agenda 
for next session. 


Changing Totals of 
The Lending Bill 


The lending bill had already suffered many 
vicissitudes before it was voted down in the 
House of Representatives on August Ist. The 
following table shows the measure as submitted 
on behalf of the President, as it passed the Sen- 
ate, and as finally thrown out by the House— 
plus the $800 million for USHA—(amounts in 
millions of dollars): 

Pres. Senate House 


Rural electrification ...... 460 500* 350 
Farm Tenant program .... 500 600** 400 
Reclamation projects ... 0 90 0 
Non-Federal public works 350 350 350 
Highways and Bridges .... 750 0 500 
Railroad equipment ...... 500 0 250 
Foreign Loans .......... 500 0 0 


Export-Import Bank .... 0 75 100 


...8060 1615 1950 


Grand totals 3860 2415 2750 


* Including 40 mil. dols. already available. 

** Including 100 mil. dols. already available. 

These funds were to have been raised outside 
the budget by various Government agencies— 
such as the RFC and Housing Authority—and 
would have provided indirect government .ex- 
penditures withoyt an increase in the direct 
Treasury debt. The outlays would have been 
spread over a period of years. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, no more 
than 400 million dollars would have been avail- 
able under the Senate Bill, or 600 million dollars 
under the original Administration draft. None 


‘of the 800 million dollar appropriation for low- 


cost housing was designed for use until the 1941 
fiscal year. 


Proposed Benefits 
Chiefly Farm Aid 


The lending measure as pruned down in Con- 
gress had become essentially another farm aid 
bill. Out of the Senate’s 1615 million dollars, 
1190 was to have gone to agriculture for farm 
tenancy, rural rehabilitation, rural electrification 
and reclamation. Of the 1950 million dollars pro- 
vided.in the House Bill, 750 million were for 
agricultural purposes. 

Nevertheless it is true that the Government’s 
“net contribution” to the national income flow 
will be measurably lower next spring than if 
the lending bill had gone through. Recent of- 
ficial estimates have indicated that without the 
lending program, the Treasury’s net contribu- 
tion (spending of borrowed money) will run ap- 
proximately at the level of 287 million dollars 
a month through the last half of 1939, then drop 
to 236 million in the first half of 1940. After 
January the decline will be rapid, carrying down 
to a figure of only 180 million dollars next June. 

If the lending bill had passed, the Govern- 
ment’s net contribution would have run through 
the fiscal year at a fairly constant rate, very 
close to the 300 million dollars a month of the 
past year. 


A considerable portion of the funds which thus 
have been provided would have gone to farm 
tenants and operators for the purchase of land, 
implements, livestock, feed, seed and fertilizers. 
The balance would have gone for labor and ma- 
terials on construction projects. | 


“Public Investment” 
Underlying Idea 


This Congressional revolt has ended for the 
time being the first formal effort at “public in- 
vestment” in this country. The basic idea was 
for the Government to supplement private in- 
dustry in the construction of permanent struc- 
tures and durable equipment through investment 
of public funds in “self-liquidating” structures 
or in “socially useful’ projects. 


Practicability of toll roads and bridges was 
questioned from the start, and the self-liquidat- 
ing nature of the non-Federal public works (in- 
cluding hospitals, sanitation projects and the 
like) was not persistently asserted even by ad- 
vocates of the measure. , 

It nevertheless remains a serious question 
whether Congress has experienced a real change 
of heart on Government spending or whether it 
is looking chiefly to immediate pulitical advan- 
tage. It has been extravagant on direct oullays 
and has practiced economy chiefly in the matter 
of loans which possibly are less productive of 
“gravy” and “pork”. The revolt on the lending 
and housing measures, in conjunction with pas- 
Sage of the revived Hatch Bill, is viewed as a 
Strategic step in the contest between the Repub- 
lican-Conservative Democratic coalition and the 
New Deal forces. 
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In Wake of Spending Bill’s Deteat— What 
Indexes Show—Lower Money Costs 


The Lotest 


Recovery os Measured by Industrial Production 
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Data from Federal Reserve Board 


DECIDED recovery in production of durable. goods, eliminating. 
in the second quarter of this year the lag that marked the first quar- 
ter, is shown in the chart above, based on Federal Reserve Board data. 
There is now a better balance between the production levels of “heavy” 
and “light” industries, and the tendency of both, as shown by the in- 
dexes, is upward, which should give promise of more improvement in 


the autumn. 
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The production of non-durable goods is now at the best levels of 1938. 
Production in both classifications is still much above the slump that 
followed the 1937 boom, and both showed increasing gains at the close 
of the second quarter of the year. A more detailed explanation of the 
chart is given in the Newsgram below. 


Weasqrazas BETTER OUTLOOK FOR AUTUMN: 
HEAVY INDUSTRIES AS BAROMETER OF TRADE. 


EFEAT of the lending bill has deepened the 

concern, felt by Administration economists 
since the end of last year, over regressive ten- 
dencies in the heavy or durable goods produc- 
ing industries. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
seasonally adjusted index of durable goods out- 
put fell, in April and May, well below the 80 
mark—a level which has often marked the ad- 
vent of severe depression in general business. 
It was becoming clearly evident, both to official 
and to private observers, that this trend, if con- 
tinued much further, would undermine con- 
sumer income and pull down the non-durable 
goods activity which had been holding above 
100 per cent of the 1923-25 average. 

It is accordingly with much satisfaction that 
an 11 point recovery, from 71 to 82, has been 
reported in the durable goods index for June. 
This practically wipes out the drop of the pre- 
ceding three months and restores a somewhat 
better balance between “heavy” and “light” in- 
dustries. (Monthly adjusted output in these re- 
spective groups over the last ten years is shown 
on the chart above.) 

Non-durable goods production also advanced 
in June (after seasonal correction), the index 
rising from 107 to 110. The general index of 
industrial production rose from 92 to 97. 


For July, narrower 
movements are evident. 
Unofficial estimates place 
the Industrial Produc- 
tion index at 98-100, a 
rise of 1 to 3 points over June, which will be 
largely the regult of a further sharp advance in 
the steel-operating rate. 

Despite this improvement, the Presidential 
advisers are still convinced of the necessity for 
increased public spending as provided by the 
lending program, which was killed in the House 
July 25. Without additional large fcw of funds 
into durable goods production, they do not see 
a present basis for any broad, sustained rise in 
industrial activity. 

This year’s precipitous drop in interest rates 
has, indeed, laid the financial basis for some 
expansion. There has been some response in 
the way of new corporate financiny in recent 
weeks. But without the three billions of new 
governmental agencies’ money proposed in the 
lending bill, net Federal contributions to the 
monetary flow will gradually decline through 
the coming fiscal year; and indications of an 
adequate volume of private financing are not 
now visible. 

Analysts still look forward to a moderation 
of the rate of business gain through the bal- 


Public Spending 
Still Advocated 


As Necessary 


ance of the summer, with some acceleration + of the major classifications—residential build- 


this fall. Prospects for 1940 are still too ob- 
scure for confident appraisal; tentatively, a 
majority—though with some important ex- 
ceptions—probably would estimate the Reserve 
Board index for next year at slightly above the 
1939 average of around 100—barring war. 


The best showing on the June-July recovery 


Will durable goods sustain recov- 
ery? Some sanguine long range 
predictions. 


has been in metals, rubber goods, woolen tex- 
tiles and non-residential building. 


PRODUCTION CHANGES MAY TO JUNE: 


In Percentages 


Durable Non-Durable 
Non-res. Bldg. per- 
+41 
Iron and Steel .. +22* 
Non-ferrous metals +11 
Motor Vehicles .... +11* 


Rubber goods .... +23 
Wool consumption +13* 
Cotton consump- 

Paper and products + 3 


Machinery ........ + 5 Tobacco products 

Chemicals ........ — 4 Unchanged* / 

Residential Bldg. Food producis .... — l 
—14 Boots and Shoes .. — 4* 


*Adjusted for seasonal. 


Current rates and prospects are rather more 
mixed than indicated above for June. Steel, 
after rising abruptiy to above 60 per cent of 
capacity, slipped off 1.3 points last week against 
seasonal.. Trade authorities are said to believe 
the 60 per cent rate is above current consump- 
tion, though it is beginning to be bolstered by 
releases from motor companies for new models. 


Building construc- 
tion, the most. crucial 
factor in the whole situ- 
ation, presents a strik- 
ingly different picture. 
Whereas steel preduction is at a relatively low 
level but (since May) on a rising trend, build- 
ing operations for the first half year have been 
on the highest plane since early 1930—but with 


Building Shows 
A Decline From 


Higher Levels 


_a sharply declining trend. The Reserve Board's 


seasonally adjusted index fell from 96 per cent 
of the 1923-25 average in December to 63 (pre- 
liminary) in June. 

Contract awards showed a contra-seasonal de- 
cline, May to June, from 308.5 million dollars 
to 288.3 million. The decline extended to three 


ing, public utilities and public works (the last 
two being engineering types of construction). 
Only non-residential building (factories, offices, 
schools, hospitals, etc.) showed a continuation 
of the irregular seasonal gain which this group 
has enjoyed. 

There is little in current reports to suggest 
any reversal of the building recession in the 
immediate future. The only available official 
figures for July are those on mortgages ac- 
cepted for appraisal by the FHA, which usually 
reflect the housing trend. These ran for the 
first three weeks at a rate of about 90 million 
dollars for the month, against 101.5 million in 
June and 109.4 million in May. Reduction of 
the interest rate on FHA insured mortgages 
from 5 to 4% per cent is only a minor stim- 
ulus at this time of year, reducing the carrying 
charge on a 25-year amortized $5,000 loan by 
$1.45 per month—from $29.25 to $27.80. 


Production of. motor vehicles, the other one 
of the three leading heavy industries, was a 
little under 200,000 in July—a decline of over 
one-third from June, Retail deliveries, which 
failed to reach trade estimates in June, are re- 
liably reported to have run slightly below the 
seasonal line last month. Dealers’ stocks on 
July 3lst probably represented at least a 
month’s supply. Production in August wil! 
drop to 100,000 or lower, and there may be diffi- 
culty in realizing trade expectations of volume 
production on new models by the end of the 
month—in view of the extended General Mo- 
tors strike and Ford’s continuation on old mod- 
els till mid-month. 


Seasonal Gain 
rious considerations sug- 


In Production gest a possibility that in- 
| , dustrial production ma 
May Now Shrink fail to make the full a 
sonal gain this month. Moreover, American 
business in the last half of August is almost 
certainly due for more or less of a shock from 

abroad. 


Official opinion here is that such shock will 
not be serious. This view is based on the as- 
sumption of another stop-gap agreement be- 
tween the Allied and the Axis powers: For any- 
thing final, either war or a definitive settlement 
and return to peace-time economies, would pro- 
duce an immediate, temporary economic set- 
back due—as the case might be—to disruption 
of trade channels or to reduction of armaments 
building. That is, any definite change would 
now be unsettling. 

L. M. Graves. 


To sum up, these va- 


LOWER INTEREST 
TO SPEED TRADE? 


Will lessened finance charges 
stimulate home building? The new 
FHA and HOLC rates. 


Mo" and more attention is being given by the 
Government to reduction of interest rates 
as a means Of stimulating recovery in varioys 
fields. Recent action in this respect is reduc. 
tion beginning August 1 of interest rates on 
residential mortgages insured by the Federal] 
Housing Administration to a maximum of 4), 
per cent instead of 5 per cent. At the same time 
the rate of interest on mortgages issued on large 
scale projects, limited by law to five million do’- 
lars, has been reduced to 4 per cent instead of 
per cent. 

Another step to provide lower interest rates on 
Federally-financed operations as a means of en- 
couraging private institutions to do likewise and 
thereby stimulate recovery was the reduction in 
HOLC interest rates announced Aug. 4. 


New Rates Mean 
Less HOLC Income 


John H. Fahey, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the HOLC, announced that the new 
rate will figure 4% per cent net to borrowers on 
their declining balances and will mean a saving 
of five to six million dollars annually to them. 
Approximately 850,000 HOLC loans are outstanda- 
ing with a total value of about 21, billion dollars. 

To ofiset the revenue loss to the Government 
from the cut in HOLC interest, it is expected 
that the agency will make substantial savings 
through refunding some of its guaranteed bond 
issues into lower interest obligations. 

Still another move which has been discussed 
is the reduction in Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation interest rates. 

Interest rates on home mortgages steadily have 
been reduced throughout the country since 1931, 

The reduction in interest rates permitted on 


-FHA’ insured mortgages is aimed at Stirring up 


new interest in residential construction partic- 
ularly as the volume of home mortga¢e insur- 
ance applications in recent weeks has been be- 
low that for the corresponding period last year. 
Construction of new homes under the FHA plan, 
though, for the first six months of 1939 showed 
an 80 per cent gain over the same period in 
1938. 

The effect of the interest rate reduction, 
which is equivalent to a 10 per cent reduction 
in financing charges-is shown by testimony re- 
cently given before the Temporary National] Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

Joseph J. O’Connell, of the Treasury, who di- 
rected the construction study for TNEC, testified 
that a 20 per cent reduction in interest and 
principal payments would result in a greater 
reduction in residential building costs than an 
equivalent reduction in both labor and materials. 
In other words, a 20 per cent cut in materia!s 


would bring a 9.33 per cent reduction in monthly 


fixed charges; a 20 per cent reduction in labor 
costs would bring a 4.67 per cent reduction; a 
20 per cent cut in interest charges and amortiza- 
tion would bring a 16.69 per cent reduction. 


More Home Building 
The Main Objective 


In announcing the reduced interest ra'‘e*s, 
Steward McDonald, Federal Housing Administra- 
tor, pointed out that, “the reduction in interest 
rates extends to the home buying public the 
benefits of generally lower interest rates now 


~prevailing in the money market. 


“With these reductions, small homes can 
purchased on terms as low as 10 per cent aown 
and average monthly payments of $5.81 per 
thousand. dollars borrowed, including princip.., 
interest and mortgage insurance premium. Thu-, 
monthly payments averaging $23.25, or 77 cents 
a day, over the period of the loan will comple**:¥ 
pay off a $4,000 mortgage in 25 years.” 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Business 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS 


N increase in public sentiment against (¢ 

arbitrary forcing of workers to join unions 

is shown in the results of a nation-wide survey 

made publi¢ by the National Association of Ma!i:'- 

facturers ...a poll made for the N.A.M. by ‘"° 

same organization which makes the surveys for 
Fortune Magazine. 

The Association in commenting on the po! 
stressed that it did not “represent public ©»p- 
position to unions or the right of workers 'Y 
organize, but does show public emphasis on Vo-- 
untary membership rather than the tactics used 
to make membership compulsory.” 

The question propounded on compulsory unlo!- 
ization was: “Should every worker be forced 
join a union?” Results compared with responsts 
to the same question two years ago were. 


1937 + 1939 
Sometimes ....... 1] 


A breakdown of the replies reveals that there 
has been a decided swing in the factory workers 
opinion. It has been in the factory that tne 
greatest high pressure efforts at unionizatio! 
have been made. 

(From a statement issued July 31.) 
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revised social security program | ernment. 
means to business and» the family | It “freezes” the old-age insurance 
peginning Jan. 1, 1940. _ taxes at 1 per cent instead of in- 
he py breaking the deadlock over the | creasing it to 1!2 per cent in 1940. 
tes amendments to the Social Security | It gives delinquent payroll tax- 
US Act in the closing hours of the ses- | payers more time to file their tax 
its sion, Congress has done this: — returns by stepping up from 60 to 90 
on Tax reductions made possible | days the maximum period for filing 
ral through various amendments will —such returns. 
41, net more than 30,000,000 workers’ and | simplifies bookkeeping problems 
me by changing the base of unemploy- 
ree ment compensation taxes from 
ols “wages payable” to “wages paid” as 
of | What revised social se _ under the old-age insurance system. 
na | curity plans mean to em- | yoni: scope of unemploy- 
ent compensation to cover employes 
ployers ang workers . . . the Federal Reserve system's mem- 
ts The pension scale. | ber. banks~ and also extends cover- 
_ age to seamen. 
7 | It aids employers by excluding 
employers’ savings of about $355,000,- | from taxation managements’ pay- 
000 in 1940 and about $905,000,000 in | pose toward plans guaranteeing 
‘he three-year period, 1940-43. retirement or 
Liberalized benefits under the old- | 
age insurance and old-age public as- | 
_ sistance programs will increase con- | For the Employe: It steps up the 
ing ‘sumer purchasing power by almost | Start of the old-age insurance bene- 
va , billion and one-quarter dollars | {ts from 1942 to Jan. 1, 1940. 
aia during the next five years. | It increases the benefits due re- 
ars, _ tired workers and adds to his 
ent Deadlock Broken | inonthly benefit check allowances 
‘ted WH Act; | for aged wives and dependents. 
a By ouse ‘ ction | t offers a monthly benefit check 
. The amendments, a major ad- | to deceased workers’ widows and de- 
sed journment barrier, were finally ap-  pendents for life instead of a lump 
As- proved by both Houses after Senate sum payment. 
and House conferees agreed on a It takes less out of the worker’s 
Lave final draft. The deadlock was broken | pay check for old-age insurance py 
931, when the House agreed to elimi- keeping his contribution to 1 per 
on nate an amendment which would | cent of his salary instead of increas- 
YD have netted employers’ savings by re- | ing it-to 115 per cent. 
ducing unemployment compensation | 
sure payroll taxes where more than ade- Needy Aged to Profit 
be- quate reserves had piled up. : 
year, The Senate, on its part, agreed to By Greater Federal Aid 
lan, eliminate an amendment sponsored | For the Indigent Needy Aged: It 
wed by southern legislators which would | increases from $15 to $20 a month 
d in have provided for a 2-to-1 Federal | the maximum amount the Federal 
contribution to State needy aged | Governnient will match on a dollar- 
tion, pension systems up to the first $15. | to-dollar basis with the States in 
‘tion However, the Federal contribution | providing for monthly benefits to 
r ree was increased, on its present dollar- | those now 65 years of age and over 
Eco- for-dollar matching basis, by upping | who are not eligible for benefits 
the Federal maximum from $15 to under the regular old-age insurance 
> di- $20. system. This means that those States 
ified The revamped soclal security pro- | which can afford to pay $20 a month | 
and gram, due in a large part to Admin- | to their needy aged will be able to 
pater istration attempts to ward off clamor | add to it the $20 put up by the 
= for $200-a-month pensions to the | Federal Government, making possible 
rials. aged, and an avowed desire to stim- aq total check of $40 a month. | 
r1a1s ulate business activity through in- The southern states lost out in 
ithly creased consumer purchasing power, | their efforts to have th2 Federal Gov- 
labor does several important things to both | ernment increase its share of old-age 
employer and employe. assistance contribution. 
| While the saving to employers 
. Federal Refunds Provided | comes mainly through “freezing” the 
old-age insurance taxes to their pres- 
For State Tax Payments | ent level and making additional sav- 
For the Employer: it provides Fed- | ings through the granting of re- 
Pa eral refunds to employers who paid | funds to delinquent payroll taxpayers 
their State unemployment compen- | and -simplifying bookkeeping pro- 
Si eation | ion taxes for 1936, 37, and ’38 too | cedure, the highlight of the revised 
now 
BETTER SERVICE TO JOBLESS: 
in 
aqown 
oe FEDERAL AGENCIES COMBINE 
Cipdal, 
sii AINLESS reorganization has re- ¢ originally set. up during the war | 
at Su.ted in the creation of a new | period but was reorganized and 
MeN agency within the precincts of the | strengthened by the Wagner-Peyser | 
Social Security Board. The new | Act of 1933. Today there are about 
ageicy--the Bureau of Employment | 1,700 employment offices located in 
TICs Security—will consolidate the job- | 1.448 cities and towns throughout the | 
insurance activities of the Board’s | country. In addition there are 2,700 
Bureau of Unemployment Compen- 
and the job-placement activi- 
i€s Of the United States Employment 
Service. formerly in the Department 
of ie but switched to the Social 
Security Board under the reorgani- 
Zation plan. 
| As head of the consolidated pro- 
éram, Oscar M. Powell, executive di- 
tector of the Board, now coordinates 
the Was! ington what the States them 
Nave coordinated since the 
survey the unemployment compen- 
osram. The Social Security | 
ny the in that unemployment 
ys for benefits be paid in the 
‘hrough public employment 
e po! Sta: Bie the same time when the 
set up their unemployment in- 
‘e offices they coordinated 
With the already existing em- 
Ployment service offices. 
ider the new super-agency, vet- 
ran at and farm-placement activities 
— Nil be kept intaet. State employ- 
Ment offices Maintain special rep- 
— Tesentat ‘ives whose sole function is to THE JOB atin 
re: (ry and find jobs for war veterans. In Oscar Powell, Executive Director of 
1939 : ee 1, special facilities are pro- | the Social Security Board, takes on 
61% ne ' connection with agricultural additional duties by supervising the 
90°. . during Planting and harvest- Board’s newly created Bureau of 
ne ae “SONS in the precominantly ag- Employment Security which will 
8° ‘tural States. coordinate the Bureau of Uemploy- 
unemployment compen- ment Compensation and the 
workers State oe are in operation in every Employment Service. 
at the ea — more than 27% million | 
igation in industry and com- | 
mont? basi covered. During the 18 _ part-time offices in as many towns. 
$605 last June 30th, about Other changes may be forthcoming 
insureq “ In benefits were paid to. in the near future as a result of the 
— Sees a Workers to help tide them | reorganization plan which . created 
aan tial oe periods of total or par- | the Federal Security Agency to su- 
yy ployment. | pervise the Federal Government’s 
S. Employment Service was | social welfare and health activities. 
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For Bigger and Better Social Security 


NDUSTRY and labor now have any late to be eligible for the regular + ° 
| ‘ate guage of just what the | 


accul 


credit allowed by the Federal Gov- 


—Harris & Ewing 

REPEAT PERFORMANCE 

Arthur Altmeyer, Chairman of the 

Social Security Board, has been re- 

appointed by the President for an- 

other term of office which will be 
good until 1945. 


system comes in the liberalized bene- 
fits to workers and their families. 


More Retirement 


Pay Allowed 


For example: A worker at the age 
of 65 next January 1. He would be 
eligible to receive for the rest of his 
life a monthly check of -$25.75, as- 


_ Suming that his wages since 1937 had 


averaged $100 a month. This 1s in 
marked contrast to what he would 


+ worker who died, leaving a widow 


Senator 


have been eligible for if the program — 


Under the 
original law he would have received 
just a lump sum of $126 and nothing 
more. 


Then suppose that the retired 
worker mentioned above had a wife 
who was also 65 years old. On 


had not been revised. 


acount he would receive 50 per cent 
of his regular pension, increasing his 
monthly check to $38.63. 


For Widows 
With Children 


Now suppose the worker dies. 


| 
her 


with two children. She will receive 
three-fourths of what her deceased’s 
pension would have amounted to 
until the children became 16 years 
old, or if they were attending school, 
until they reached 18 years. Added 
to this would be an additional sum 
for each child. In effect then, if a 
young worker who had averaged $100 
a month for three years died, his 


AN OLIVE BRANCH FROM MEXICO: 


PROPOSED 


EW negotiations are under way + 


between the Mexican Govern- 
ment and American interests to set- 
tle for the expropriation of American 
oil properties. 
The most recent proposal, accord- 
ing to reports reaching Washington, 


_ is to give American oil companies dis- 


widow would receive her own survivor | 


monthly benefit of $19.31 a month, 
plus $12.88 monthly for each child. 


If the young worker died leaving 
only a widow, she would receive a 
lump-sum payment equal to six 
months of whatever pension the hus- 
band’s wage record provided. When 
the widow reached the age of 65 she 
would then receive a check for $19.31 
every month for the rest of her life. 


As observers have noted, the most 
radical change effected by the new 
system is its “making the family the 
unit of social assistance.” 


New Inquiry 
Into Federal 
Bank Policy 


HE Senate Banking and Cur- 

rency Committee is to conduct an 
investigation into policies of gov- 
ernmental monetary agencies and 
their relation to the nation’s fi- 
nancial businesses. 


Under a resolution introduced by 
Wagener: which was ap- 


-proved Aug. 4,a total of $25,000 is, to 


be available for the investigation, 
which has been advocated both by 
Congressional leaders and Adminis- 
tration fiscal experts. 


The resolution under which the in- 


quiry is to be made calls upon the 


| 


AS | 


long as his widow survives she will | 


receive a monthly check for $19.31 
which is three-fourth of what his 
regular pension amounted to. Assum- 


ing that the widow had also worked 


prior to retiring at the age of 63 
end had accumulated benefit credits 
under the old-age insurance plan, 
she would receive whichever benefit 
was larger, the survivor benefit or 
the one she was eligible to as a re- 
sult of her own earning experience. 

Also suppose that it was a young 


— 


committee to “consider and recom- 
mend a national monetary and bank- 
ing policy” and to consider and 
recommend the character of govern- 
mental machinery best calculated to 
carry out such policy.” 


Blue Stamps 


And Surplus 


Food Stocks 


HOSE “blue surplus stamps” by 


possessed of their holdings a minority 
control in a Mexican Government 


Proposals to settle oil com- | 
panies’ dispute with Mex- 
ico. What the new plans 
involve. 


corporation which would operate the 
properties. 


The controversy at present, as in 
the past, continues to be confined 
to discussions between representa- 
tives of Mexico and the oil com- 
panies with the American Govern- 
ment looking on only in the role of 
an interested observer. 

Under the newest plan for settling 
the matter reported to have been 
submitted to Donald R. Richberg, 


counsel for the oil firms, by Franciso | 


Castillo Najera, 
sador, the Mexican 
would set up a corporation to operate 
the oil properties, allocating 51 per 
cent of the stock of the corporation 
to itself and distributing the re- 
mainder among the American firms. 
These firms would share in opera- 
tion of the properties. 


Mexico Would 


Rehire Americans 


Then American experts and tech- 
nicians would be rehired at their 


Mexican Ambas- | 
Government | 


—Wide World 
SECRET MISSION 


Mexico’s Ambassador to the United 


States, Dr. Don Francisco Castillo 
Najera, calls on the President with 
a secret message from Mexico's 
President Cardenas, reportedly in 
connection with a new plan to settle 
the oil expropriation controversy, 


to the expropriation of th? proper- 

ties by Mexico. i 
President Lazaro Cardenas of Mex- 

ico declared early last month that 


_ Mexico intends to repay foreign in- 


— 


vestors within the next 10 years for 
the properties expropriated early in 
1938. He said that 20 per cent of 
the money obtained from export sale 


| of oil is being placed in a reserve 


former wages to manage the plants | 


while Mexican labor would be paid 
according to a scale decreed by the 
Mexican Government and Supreme 
Court. The wage scale to be paid 
Mexican workers was one of the 
points on which negotiations between 
the oil firms and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment finally broke down, leading 


from which the repayments will be 
made. 


Other claims for damages by 
American firms grow out of. tneir 
inability to fulfill contracts because 
of the seizure of their properties and 
seizure of equipment and other ma- 
terial taken at the same time the 


Oil properties were expropriated. 


Decade for Claims 


Repayments 


The new arrangement, according to 
advices received at Washington, pro- 


| dispute over expropriation of 


END TO OIL DISPUTE 


poses repayment of claims for dame 
ages Over a period of 10 years from 
profits accruing from operation of 
the oil fields. 

The exact amount of the Mexican 
Government’s liability is one of the 
matters in dispute in the negotia- 
tions. Total value of all the oil 
properties seized, including Dutch 
and British as well as American 
properties, has been placed at 400 
million dollars. American oil proper- 
ties, according to this estimate, were 
valued at 250 million dollars. 

Whether the American companies 
will accept the newest offers is re- 
ported to be extremely doubtful. It 
is understood that the companies be- 
lieve the proposals offer many bene- 
fits to the Mexican government and 
few to them. Therefore, they want 
either “full adequate” compensation 
in cash or a more favorable solytion. 

The only direct intervention An the 
mer- 


ican properties which has been taken 


by the American Government has 
been in respect to seizure of farm 
lands owned by citizens of this 
country. This dispute over land 
seizures has been resolved with an 
agreement whereby Mexico agrees to 
pay dispossessed Americans 10 mil- 
lion dollars for their former hold- 
ings. 

Mexico also has been vitally con- 
cerned with American policy in reée- 


_ spect to purchases of foreign silver. 


ducers of silver, 


Mexico, as one of the heaviest pro- 
has found the 


American silver purchase program 
an important source of international 


exchange. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Borden’ 
ComMMON DIvIDEND 
No, 118 
An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable September 1, 1939, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 15, 1939. Checks 
will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


be tradeable for 
vegetable fat products made from 
cottonseed oil. 

The surplus stamp plan now 
familiar to relief families in a num- 
ber of selected communities enables 
them to get free 50 cents worth of 
designated surplus farm products for 
each $1 worth of food regularly 


bought out of relfef food allowances. 


which Washington farm and re- | 


lief officials are doing a double job— 
adding wholesome items to relief 
clients’ fare and at the same time 
cutting a furrow in the huge stocks 
of surplus farm commodities—will 


The plan is now in operation in 
Rochester, N. Y.; Dayton, Ohio; 
Seattle, Wash. and Birmingham, 
Ala., Des Moines, Ia., and Potta- 


- watomie County (including the city 


of Shawnee) Okla., have also been 


| selected for stamp plan tests. 


WHAT THE CONGRESS DID IN ITS CLOSING SESSIONS 


| 
| 


[Continued from Page 10] + able by death (S. 1773); House passed July 31. Sent to 
veterans may apply for adjusted service compensation | President. 
(H. R. 5450); Sent to President Aug. 1. ; | Bankruptcy Act amendment in the case of equity re- 

Allowance of expenses by Veterans’ Administration | — ceiverships so that injured employes shall have preference 
beneficiaries and their attendants in authorized travel for | of their claims allowed in equity receivership proceedings 
examination and treatment (S. 2866); Senate passed | _ as well as in reorganizations under Section 77 of the Act, 
Aug. 1. No final action, and put equity receiverships in the same situation as 

| reorganizations under that section (S. 2654); sent to 
Fisheries | President Aug. 4 

Authorizing agreements between Atlantic States for | Logan Bill (S. 915), providing uniform practices for 
mutual regulation of fishing (S. J. Res. 139); Sent to | hearings by Federal independent agencies and appeal to 
President Aug. 4. circuit courts, opening to review virtually all decisions 

Authorizing Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation of the agencies; Senate voted Aug. 2 to restore to cal- 
to purchase and distribute surplus products of fishing endar, with view to consideration next session. 
industry (H. R. 5681); sent to President Aug. 4. Two year extension of Municipal Bankruptcy Act 

T | (H. R. 6505); Senate passed August 3. Sent to President. 
rade 
Administrative officer under Supreme Court to budget 

Adjusting Philippine trade to coming independence, and coordinate inferior Federal courts (S. 188); sent 
gradual reduction of export quotas and revision of ex- to President July 29. 
port tax provisions (H. R. 7096); Sent to President 
Aug. 4. T 

ravel 

Commodity Exchange Act extended to fats and oils, 
cottonseed and cottonseed meal, and peanuts, effective Encouragement of travel in U. S., $100,000 authorized 
60 days from enactment (H. R. 4088); House passed annually (H. R. 6884); House pateed July 31. No further 
July 31. No further action. action. 

Implementing a barter agreement with Great Britain Mileage allowance to government .civilian employes 
for exchange of 600,000 bales of cotton held under gov- using private automobiles on official travel limited to 
ernment loans for tin and rubber from Great Britain; conte 
300,000 bales to be shipped to the coast for delivery, re- mile. (Mileage allowed Congressmen is 20 cents a mile 
mainder to be delivered at storage points (S. 2697) Sent (H. R. 6693); House passed July 31. No final action. 
to President Aug. 3. 

CCC 
Tennessee Valley Administration | 
Extension of life of Civilian Conservation Corps to 

Revision of Section 13, TVA Act, to govern payments, July 1, 1943 (H. R. 2990); sent to President Aug. 4. 
in lieu of taxes, by TVA to States (S. 2925); Introduced 
by Senator Norris, Neb., July 31 for study next session. Miscellaneous 
No action. 

Amendment of National Firearm Act of 1938, by 
Judiciary excluding from the definition of the word ammunition, 
ee shotgun shells and .22 caliber rifle cartridges (H. R. 

Barring use of mails for soliciting the obtainment of 2883); Sent to President Aug. 1. 
divorces abroad (S. 2245); sent to President Aug. 2. ' 

Seizure and forfeiture of vessels and aircraft trans- 

P rotection of witnesses before Congressional and Ad- porting narcotic drugs, firearms and counterfeit coins, 
ministrative agencies from intimidation, to accord with obligations, securities and paraphernalia (H.R. 6556); 
protection of court witnesses (H. R. 6832); House sent to President Aus. 4. 

d July 31. Reported to Senate Aug. 3. No final 
July | Prohibition of purchase of beer on credit by retailers 
District of Columbia (H.R. 5137); President vetoed 

Penalizing the use of uniforms = bearing arms by Aug. 3, saying that establishment of the principle that 
unauthorized groups whose purpose is to establish a sys- retailers must pay cash for any article would open the 
tem of government unauthorized by the U. S. (H. R. door to similar legislation for the entire country. 
7193); House passed July 31. No final action. 

hae ‘ (Final action ‘on major measures not given in 

No statute of limitations to apply to offenses punish- _ foregoing will be published in the issue of Aug. 14.) 


a. 


Expect You 


Loans? 


Most. workers who earn modest wages 
must sometimes borrow. Take the case 
of Joe, who runs the elevator in plant 3. 
His wife has just come home after a six 
weeks’ stay in the hospital. Her recovery 
will take a big load off Joe’s mind. But 
what about the bills that piled up after 
they had spent their savings? Joe takes 
his obligations seriously. He doesn’t like 
being in debt. He will probably come to 
you for a loan. 


Where workers can borrow 
But your company may feel that it can- 
not and should not finance the emer- 
gency needs of all its workers. What, 
then, can you do for your employees who 
must borrow? 


You might suggest that they borrow 
from their local bank. But banks require 
collateral which wage workers seldom 
own, or co-makers whom they can’t 
readily get. Perhaps they should try to 
borrow from their friends. But their 
friends need all they can earn to pay 
their own expenses. Where, then, are 
your workers to borrow? 


Loans for emergencies 
It is the job of Household Finance to 


_ meet this credit need. Every year House- 


hold Finance makes cash loans to tha, 
sands of wage earner families without 
bank credit. From Household respons- 
ible workers can borrow from $20 to 
$300 on a business basis and at reason- 
able cost. No co-maker or bankable se- 
curity is required. 

Borrowers repay their loans in small 

monthly installments which average less 
than 7° of their monthly income. This 
service helps modest income families to 
pay medical and dental bills, make re- 
pairs, keep insurance in force, pay taxes 
—meet money emergencies of many 
kinds. 
Families learn money management 
Household Finance believes that a fam- 
ily should avoid borrowing if it can. In 
keeping with this belief the company is 
carrying out a broad educational pro- 
gram to help families keep out of un- 
necessary debt. Through this program 
thousands have learned to organize fam- 
ily finances and to get more from their 
incomes, 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about 
Household Finance service and how it 
solves the problem of employee loans? 
The coupon will bring you further in- 
formation without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


co RP OR ATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
‘Doctor of Family Finances” 


ene ef America’s leading family finance organizations, with 250 branches in 161 cities 


See Household's interesting exhibit “Stretching Your Dollar” 
in the Consumer Interests Bldg., New York World's Fair 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-8 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family money service, without obligation. 


Address............... 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. VII, 


No. 32 


August 7, 1939 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will | 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


ESPONSIBILITY in government—for centuries 
among English speaking peoples the keystone of 
the arch in the parliamentary system—was con- 
spicuously absent last week in the Congress of the 

United States. 

Whether one views the debacle from the viewpoint of a 
sympathizer with or opponent of the New Deal, liberal or 
conservative, business or labor, the result is the same— 
neither side can derive out of the melee any sense of con- 
fidence that the biggest democracy in the world at a criti- 
cal stage in its domestic economy and at a critical time 
in world history is functioning effectively in relation to 
the national will. 

What is it that the conservatives, representing the busi- 
ness viewpoint, have wanted most? A revision of the 
Wagner labor law to make it “two-sided,” amendments 
to the wage and hour act, reduction in tax rates and bur- 
dens, changes in the Securities and Exchange Act to per- 
mit a greater flow of capital, overhauling of administrative 
commissions and bureaus, revision upward of tariffs pre- 
scribed by the reciprocal trade agreements, and a removal 
of the power of government competition through public 
funds, to say nothing of a “balanced budget.” 


‘NEW MAJORITY’ 


Did the conservatives get this 
program adopted? Assuming 
that the coalition of Republicans 


IS UNABLE TO 
and anti-New Deal Democrats, 
LEGISLATE representing a “new majority” in 


the House, feel that the aforesaid program represents 
their concept of the public will at the moment, not a single 
important item in that program was attained. Is this re- 
sponsible government? 

The House of Representatives killed two important Ad- 
ministration proposals but offered nothing in their place. 
Eager to mow down the President’s project for the bridg- 
ing of the gap between an era of government spending and 
a system of business expansion through private lending, 
no other formula to take care of the many vexing problems 
of the hour was even offered by the “new majority.” Is 
this responsible government? 

Such a contingency would have been impossible under 
a parliamentary system. Our forefathers who adapted as 
much of the English system as seemed desirable, never en- 
visioned a stalemate between the Executive and Legisla- 
tive branches of the Federal Government. They did not 
foresee that the systems of checks and balances as between 
Congress and the President might result in a stoppage in 
the operations of public power for prolonged periods of 
time, with neither side able to test whether or not it had 
the confidence and support of a majority of the voters. 


SYSTEM BOGS 


Any system of government 
which does not permit the ma- 
jority of the people to express its 


DOWN AT THE 
will at a moment of crisis is not 


What would have happened in the United States last 
week if there had been in effect a parliamentary system 
as it has been known for several hundreds of years? 

Upon theemergence of a “new majority” in the House 
of Representatives, the President would have been con- 
fronted with the problem of whether to resign and allow 
the “new majority” to take charge at once or whether to 
go to the country and ask the voters to discharge from 
public office the members of Congress who had thwarted 
the Administration’s program. 

In such a campaign the “new majority” of Republicans 
and conservative Democrats would have been compelled 
to do more than say they were against what had been of- 
fered—they would have been compelled to offer a solution 
or a proposal for every single one of the items which they 
had themselves torn down. 

Applying the rule to our major political parties specifi- 
cally, it would have meant that the 40 to 50 Democrats 
who broke away from their own party to join with the 
solid Republican minority would have had to declare 
themselves as Republicans or as an independent bloc or 
party. 

As for the many Democrats who timidly stayed away 
from the voting altogether last week when their votes 


would have given the party in power a majority, they, too, - 


would have had to declare themselves on the issues so the 
electorate could know just what legislation they wanted 
or did not want. | 

As it is, the country does not know where these absentee 
Democrats stood. President Roosevelt, in his press con- 


DAVID LAWRENCE 


ference, emphasized that the country should know just 
who aided the Republicans to overthrow the party pro- 
gram. And the country can easily agzertain. For the 
record of each member on those two important roll calls 
is written clearly. The real point is that neither the people 
nor the President, as party leader, can do anything about 
it right away. Is this responsible government? 

The answer under a parliamentary system would have 
been simple. Members of the party who did not vote or 
who deserted the party would have had to defend them- 
selves at the polls. The Executive would have gone be- 
fore the country asking ‘the voters to support his policies 
and to show by a vote of confidence or lack of confidence 
that they wanted or did not want the Administration’s 
policies. 


PRESIDENT'S 
POPULARITY 

opular majority and received 
IS A FACTOR a the pa system 523 


votes to his opponent’ s 8 is asked to believe that the coun- 
try is no longer with him and that this immense majority 
has been overturned. . 

No means exist, except perhaps the Gallup poll, to find 
out the truth, and this shows that the President is per- 
sonally popular still with a majority of the voters even 
though on certain specific issues he does not have a ma- 
jority. 

But what would the Gallup poll show if the opposition 
to the Administration were compelled to project its solu- 
tions one by one so that the people could decide as be- 
tween specific proposals on the farm problem, the labor 
relations problem, the wage and hour problem, social se- 


As it is, the same President 
who less than three years ago 


curity law changes, reduction in expenditure and pro- 


grams of increased tax receipts designed to balance the 
budget? 


It is easy enough to roll up majorities “against” things | 


but not so easy to get public support for affirmative pro- 
posals. The system of referendum on particular issues 
has been used with varying success in several states but 
there can be no doubt that in a period of complex politi- 
cal and economic problems there is but one answer to the 
question of representative government. It is to delegate 
responsibility for the legislative program as a whole and 


_ for the budget as a whole to a major party and to hold that 


party responsible for what happens. 

The American people had a chance in November, 1938 
—not quite a year ago—to pass judgment on the party in 
power. Considerable gains were made by the Republican 
minority, yet in both Houses the Democratic party was 
returned with a substantial majority. The public may 
have indicated that it wanted New Deal measures revised 
but there is no logical support for the theory that the 
American people wanted the entire New Deal repealed. 


QUICK RESPONSE Maybe in a subsequent election 


the American people will say they 


TO PUBLIC WISH want to turn back, they want to 
MAY BE ANSWER oust the New Dealers and their 


policies. But should not the peo- 
ple be given an opportunity to speak for themselves on 
this issue in a campaign in which the policies offered by 
both sides are subject to public scrutiny? Is it conducive to 
confidence in democracy that a minority inside the Demo- 
cratic party joins with the whole minority Republican 
party without incurring responsibility for any of the con- 
sequences of their joint action? Is this responsible gov- 
ernment? 

Last week was not the first tire the United States was 
confronted with a stalemate. Back in 1930, the Hoover 
Administration retained control of the House in the elec- 
tions of that year by a vote or two. Subsequently a coali- 
tion of deserting Republicans and the then minority Dem- 
ocratic party joined together to deny President Hoover 
the funds he said were needed for the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. The House, against the pleas of the 
President, insisted, also, on a provision requiring publicity 
for all R. F. C. loans to banks—a circumstance which it 
was feared then would bring about and subsequently did 
bring about a loss of public confidence in the banks 
through rumors occasioned by the publicity given these 
same loans. The bank holiday resulted. Was this re- 
sponsible government? 

Gradually Congress with its “new majority” in 1931 
checkmated Mr. Hoover at every turn and yet offered 
nothing in place of his proposals. The country dragged 


won an election by 11,000,000 — 


IRRESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 


Failure of House of Representatives to Function Last Week and to Submit Alternative 
Program Would Not Have Been Countenanced Under Parliamentary System 
Of Responsible Government—The Power of Stalemate Emphasized 


along under this stalernate for more than a year and a 
half as the crisis grew worse and worse. Finally when 
the presidential elections of 1932 came, Mr. Hoover was 
defeated but he was obliged by our system to stay in office 
for several months. This writer advocated at the time 
that Mr. Hoover appoint Mr. Roosevelt as Secretary of 
State and that the President and Vice President resign so 
that the law of succession would operate at once. 

During that interregnum, incalculable damage was 
done to the American economic system. Billions of dol- 
lars were lost through panic and fear. Was this responsi- 
ble government? 

But supposing, as under a parliamentary system, Mr. 
Roosevelt had been compelled to take office at once in 
November, 1932, so that he could have begun at once the 
job of cleaning up the banking situation. Is there any- 


body who doubts that America would have been farther | 


along toward recovery if the bank panic of 1933 could 
have been avoided? Can anybody doubt that the era of 
hasty legislation induced by panic and crisis psychology 
might have been replaced by a calmer and more scientific 
approach? 


BLAME HAS 


Those who in answer to the 
above question will say that the 
situation would not have been 


NOT BEEN ALL 
any different can not, on the other 
ON ONE SIDE bend. when the 


New Deal met its first check in 1935 on the NRA through 
the Supreme Court decision, the time was not opportune 
for the people as a whole to pass judgment on the New 
Deal as unfolded up to that time. Supposing Mr. Roose- 
velt had been able, under the parliamentary system, to 
take the NRA issue to the country. If he had lost, we 
would have had a new Executive. If he had won, we 


would have been spared the series of separate measures, . 


for instance, on labor relations and wages and hours which 


are uniform in their application as contrasted with in-’ 


dustry by industry regulation under the codes where local 


'and regional conditions could have been taken into ac- 


count. 

Incidentally all the irresponsibility has not been on one 
side. The leader of the House, representing the Admin- 
istration, announced last week that amendments to the 
wage and hour law would not be permitted to come to a 
vote though plainly there was a public sentiment demand- 
ing action. By what right did! the Majority Leader 
squelch these amendments? He gave as his excuse that 
the House was in no mood to consider far-reaching legis- 
lation but was it perhaps that the House might have voted 
to approve those amendments and that Administration 
leaders feared another deteat? Was this responsible gov- 
ernment? 

What can we do about it today? We certainly cannot 
amend the Constitution overnight to permit a system of 
recall of members of Congress or of the Executive. This 
writer advocated such a plan on this page on June 4, 1934. 
But we can do the next best thing. We can urge that the 
issues be taken to the country so that we may know by 
such processes of public opinion as are available just what 
is the national will. 


EXTRA SESSION 


The President has the power 
under the Constitution to call an 
extra session of Congress. He 


BY NOVEMBER 
should do so at once, setting the 
IS SUGGESTED date for not later than November 


lst. He should lay before the country the program which 
he desires enacted and the reasons for it. He should chal- 
lenge any responsible leader of his opposition to present 


_an alternative plan. Senator Taft of Ohio last week an- 


nounced his candidacy for the Republican Presidential 
nomination. If his proposals, given out in published inter- 
views represent Republican desires, by all means let the 
people express themselves now and not in 1940. | 

If by mid-autumn when an extra session is convened, the 
country wants even more changes toward a conservative 
direction, business and industry should welcome such ac- 
tion earlier than January.’ If, on the other hand, the coun- 
try does not want its present artificial economy disturbed 
till something more substantial is offered, the people are 
entitled to such a transition plan. 

What we do not want is another critical economic situa- 
tion next year with untold losses to the workers, the farm- 
ers, and the smaller business men of the nation. What we 


~need in America is an end to irresponsible government 


and the re-definition of party responsibility. 
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